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¥, the size—1/7th the power drain—yet 50% more powerful! 
Here it is... a transistorized 2-way radio specially designed 
for police motorcycles. The vibrator is gone... replaced 
by rugged, long life transistors. The “‘DISPATCHER”’ radio— 
with transistorized power supply, IF and audio circuits 
—uses only a fraction of the power formerly required. 
And it is smaller, more powerful and more rugged. 


LOWEST POWER DRAIN of any 2-way radio available 
today. When the “DISPATCHER” radio is on standby, it 
requires no more power than a motorcycle tail-light. 

SMALLEST 2-WAY RADIO—So small, you can hold 
the complete unit in one hand. Mounts easily on handlebar 
assembly of 2-wheelers, or in corner of trunk of 3-wheelers. 


INSTALLATION COSTS CUT IN HALF—Because 
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Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc. * 4501 Augusta Blvd., Chicago 51, Ill. 








there is no more need for special expensive generators and 
batteries, installation is now a simple, quick operation. 


LOUDEST VOLUME—More than enough volume to cut 
through any motor, wind, and traffic noise. When you need 
it loud, the “DISPATCHER” really gives it to you! 
RUGGED AND RELIABLE—Reliability is increased by 
the long-life transistors, plated chassis, and ‘‘Permakay” 
filters. Special shock-absorbing mounting bracket softens 
roughest jars and jolts. 


First with transistors . . . to serve you better 

Here is anotherexample of Motorola’s continuing leadership 
in the practical application of transistors. Other Motorola 
products improving mobile radio are the T-POWER radio, 
the DYNAMIC MICROPHONE, and the POWER VOICE SPEAKER. 


Write for literature with complete information 


patcher 


¢ A Subsidiary of Motorola, Inc. 
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ON THE COVER is newly-elected IACP Pres- 
ident John D. Holstrom, right, chief of 
police, Berkeley, Calif., receiving the well- 
wishes of outgoing President George A. 
Otlewis, chief of the Chicago Park District 


Police. 








Report Of The 14ACP 2 64 th- 
“The Couperence Of “The Century 


By L. J. MCENNIS, JR. 
DIRECTOR OF PUBLICATIONS 
IACP TRAFFIC DIVISION 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Dan Liu had been saying for months that the 64th 
annual conference of the [ACP was going to be the 
“Conference of the Century,” and although the 20th 
Century still has a few more years to go, “history” 
may yet prove him to be 100 per cent right. 

It's sale to say that there has never been an IACP 
conference like the Honolulu meeting. The con- 
sensus ol the nearly 1,100 delegates and guests was 
that it was truly outstanding—from the first business 
and social affairs on Sunday, September 29, until 
outgoing President George A, Otlewis whacked down 
the gavel on the final session, shortly after noon on 


9 


October 3. 


Everything was good—the general and special meet- 
ings, the training sessions, the entertainment, the 
transportation, and, most importantly, the hospitality. 
In short, the Honolulu conference had everything it 
takes to make a convention click. 

To no one’s surprise, Chief John D. Holstroin of 
Berkeley, Calif., moved into the president's chair, 
succeeding Chief George A. Otlewis of the Chicago 
Park District Police Department. Chief Liu of Hono- 
lulu was unanimously elected sixth vice president, 
lollowing the withdrawal by Chief William H. Parker 
of Los Angeles of his nomination. The delegates 
voted to conduct the 66th annual conference (1958) 
in New York City. Next year the conference will 
be held in Miami Beach, Fla. 

On the following pages the Police Chief will at- 
tempt to cover the highlights of the conference for 
those unable to attend it—and to rec apture at least 
partially some of the important events for those who 
were in Honolulu. 


Separate stories have been prepared on the Inte 
national Police Seminar (which preceded the confer- 
ence) and the entertainment features; new officers ol 
the Association and of the State and Provincial Section 
are listed, excerpts of most of the principal addresses 
are given, and several talks are reproduced in full. 


Listed also are the names and addresses of the 
organizations which exhibited modern tools of law 
enforcement and other police aids—and some of the 
organizations and persons contributing financially 
and otherwise to the success of the conference and 
to the Association generally throughout the past year. 


For those members interested in complete texts of 
all the conference papers: Please be patient! Work 
has already started on the Police Yearbook 1958, 
which will contain the “full story.” 
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THE ENTERTAINMENT STORY 


lhe word “Aloha” is firmly implanted in the hearts 
and memories of all who attended the 64th annual 
conference of the IACP in Honolulu. To the un- 
initiated Aloha means only hello or goodby, but to 
those who heard the lilting word spoken from the 
smiling lips of these fantastically friendly Hawaiians 
it has an all together different meaning. 

We asked George, the little bundle of goodwill 
who serves as the “Superintendent” of the Waikiki 
Pharmacy soda fountain, just what Aloha really meant 
to him. He paused for just a moment and then his 
magnificent smile appeared and he said, “Aloha 
means that we are so wonderfully glad that you have 
come to our Hawaii, please do have the most glorious 
fun while here with us.” It would be most difficult 
to imagine how anyone who had come to the confer- 
ence could have failed to have this “glorious fun.” 

‘The delegates had their fun in many different ways. 
Some just sat on the gleaming beach and soaked up 
the sun. Others made their way around the Island 


and captured the beautiful combination of coloring 
by camera. One particular chief merely walked back 
and forth across one of the busier streets in Honolulu, 
muttering to himself “I can’t believe it, they actually 








REPORTING THE CONFERENCE -L. J. (Mac) 
McEnnis, Jr., director of publications, [ACP Traffic 
Division, Evanston, Ill., left, and his volunteer assistant 
Lieutenant Pat Robinson, Kansas City, Mo., Police 
Department, not only manned the press room, pre- 
pared day-to-day summary of the Conference proceed- 
ings, dispatched special news releases, arranged inter- 
views and performed other multitudinous chores, but 
also wrote up The Conference Story for The Police 
Chief. 
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stop lor you.” The chiel’s amazement seemed to,stem 
from the fact that in this teeming metropolis all of 
the cars stop almosi instantly for pedestrians using 
the crosswalks. Still others found even more ways in 
which to have their fun, but without a doubt almost 
everyone will agree that the fantabulous: entertain- 
ment provided by Chief Dan Liu and his department 
took first prize in the “most glorious fun” category. 

We will never again hear the word “spectacular” 
without thinking of Chiel Dan Liu, his officers, and 
his people. The entertainment provided the dele- 
gates to this conference could only be called a con- 
tinuous extravaganza, with a cast of thousands, cos- 
tumes containing the color of the rainbow, pageantry 
that dumbfounded the imagination, and an audience 
whose applause matched the thunder of an island 
volcano. From the very moment the delegates arrived 
until the second they departed for the mainland, 
they were entertained to matchless perfection. 


Every single inhabitant of the Island seemed to 
be acting in the capacity of an unofficial host, each 
person almost bursting with eagerness to spread 
warmth and happiness among those who had come to 
their land for this conference. The hula dancers at 
the dock and airport seemed determined to banish 
any cares or worries that the chiefs, their families on 
guests might have brought over from the mainland. 





The Honolulu Police Department “saluted” Con- 
ference delegates and guests on Monday, Septembei 
30, by parading down Kalakaua Avenue, the “main 
drag” of the Waikiki area. The Seattle Police Drill 
Team aiso participated in the unusual ceremony. 


The elevator operators, waiters, clerks in stores, and 
people on the street seemed to be delighted to do 
little things that would make “their guests” have a 
better time. Truly, these people deserve the heart- 
felt thanks of each conference delegate for the man- 
ner in which they provided unique and outstanding 
entertainment. 


Sunday night marked the first of the many ente1 
tainment features. Amidst flickering torchlight the 
guests were treated to the beautiful songs and famous 
dances of the Island people. The occasion was a 
reception and buffet dinner held at the sumptuous 
Hawaiian Village Gardens. ‘The world famous Alfred 
\paka group, along with others in the field of Ha- 
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A fitting setting for a greeting! Chief Daniel S. C. 
Lin of Honolulu welcomes [ACP President George 
1. Otlewis at the airport. 


Wallan entertainment, put on one ol the most ex- 
ceptional shows we have ever seen. 


The very next day, a bright and sunny Monday 
morning, the dizzy whirl of entertainment continued. 
This time it was a salute to the LACP Conference 
members by the Honolulu Police Department in 
the iorm of a colorful parade. The Honolulu Police 
were assisted in this parade by the precision moving 
members of the Seattle Drill Team. Chief Liu had 
chosen that morning to unveil his officer’s new natty 
blue uniforms. You could see the local people swell 
with pride as their police oficers marched by in 
line alter line of solid blue and it was easy to see 
why. Here were men of many racial extractions, 
heads held high, faces glowing and eyes straight ahead 

banded together in the common brotherhood of the 
police profession. 

That evening the delegates were treated to a real 
feast, only here in Hawaii a feast is called a “luau.” 
The luau was held in the beautiful Queen’s Surf. The 
guests were greeted by lovely young ladies who pre- 
sented them with the traditional “lei.” They then 
continued on to a large hall where they heard songs 
from the outstanding Honolulu Police Choral 
Group. Later the guests saw dances and heard more 
of the music of the Islands. When the call came to 
assemble in the luau area the delegates found them- 
selves confronted with a sea of tables, each heavily 
laden with food. For many this was the first time 
they had ever eaten authentic Hawaiian food, and it 
was a tribute to those who worked so hard to pre- 
pare this feast that almost everyone forgot his or her 
diet. After the eating came a pageant, presented by 
members of the Honolulu Police Department. The 
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The Honolulu Police Choral Group performed for 
delighted and enthusiastic audiences at several of the 
Conference functions. 


pageant, a rainbow of color, gave the guests a glimpse 
into the history of Hawaii. 

Tuesday night’s entertainment was in the form ol 
a Pacilic Festival of Nations, held in the Waikiki 
Band Shell situated in the Kapiolani Park. This was 
another colorful pageant specially produced for the 
[ACP delegates and sponsored by the Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters’ Association. There was also an [ACP State 
and Provincial Section reception and dinner spon- 
sored by the Motorola and Chrysler Corporations 
Tuesday night on the roof garden of the Princess 
Kaiulani Hotel. 


The banquet was Wednesday night. It would 
actually take page upon page to adequately describe 
this affair. There was music, not just Hawaiian but 
from many lands. The Hawaiians of Chinese extrac- 
tion treated the guests to the age old dance of the 
dragon. There were songs and dances from Tahaiti, 
flaming sword dances from Samoa, songs from Hawaii 
and loads more. The delegates were virtually gorged 
with the finest of food and entertainment. Art Baket 
of TV lame was an excellent master of ceremonies. 

A Chinese Gourmet Dinner at Waikiki Lau Yee 
Chai, sponsored by the Chrysler Corporation, was 
Thursday night’s entertainment fare. 

All through the Conference special entertainment 
features were provided for the women. They were 
given a deluxe tour of the beautiful city of Honolulu, 





The Seattle Police Drill Team was a big hit at the 
Conference. The team marched in the Monday morn- 
ing parade and also at the Army review at Schofield 
Barracks on Thursday. | 
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a fashion show demonstrating international and island 
creations (some of the husbands’ billfolds took a 
heating here), and special hula instructions. 

In Chicago we heard many people remark that 
the 64th annual conference would be the Conference 
of the Century, All that we can say is that our every 
expectation was fulfilled. To the people of Hawaii, 
Dan Liu, and the members of his tremendous depart- 
ment we can say only “Aloha,” which in this case 
bears our own private definition—“Thank you fon 
having us to your Island. We had glorious fun and 
were wonderfully glad we came.” 





ACKNOWLEDGEMENT 
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Conference: Sgt. Alonzo Hutchinson, Det. Clif- 
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Honolulu Police Department, and to Allan 
Hughes, security consultant, Washington, D. C 











THE OPENING SESSION 


Chief George A. Otlewis, president of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police, called the 
meeting to order. In a setting of flowers and flags 
of the United Nations, a group of 24 children of va- 
rious racial backgrounds, dressed in the costumes ol 
their ancestors, stood in a semi-circle on the platform. 


The invocation was given by the Rev. Malcolm 
W. Stuart, president of the Hawaii Baptist Conven- 
tion. The choral response was Beethoven's ‘Prayer, 
by the Honolulu Police Choral Group. 


The American and Hawaiian flags were pre 
sented by the USAF Color Guard of Hikam AFB, 
with the Civil Air Patrol Drum and Bugle Cops. 


The Hawaiian anthem, “Hawaii Ponoi,” was 
played by the band, and Richard Vine, Professor of 
Music of the University of Hawaii, sang “The Sta1 
Spangled Banner.” Choral selections were given by 
the Honolulu Police Choral Group, led by Martha 
Hohu and Leila Keaha. 


Chief Daniel S. C. Liu of the Honolulu Police 
Department, welcomed the: group, stressing the one 
ness of the people of the world as recognized in the 
International Association as well as in the host city. 


The Honorable Neal S. Blaisdell, mayor of Hono 
lulu, welcomed the delegates to Honolulu. He said 
the basic philosophy of the police department remains 
the Mamalahoe Law as laid down in 1783 by King 
Kamehameha I: “Let the old men and women and 
children lie alongside the road to rest and sleep and 
not be molested.” 


King Kamehameha III set up the first police force 
in Hawaii, the mayor said, only four years after the 
organization of the police force in London and ten 
vears before the organization of the first American 
police force in New York City. 

Governor William F. Quinn of Hawaii, quoting 
from the song, “America the Beautiful,” sung earlier, 
referred to liberty and law. Law, as administered 
by the police, regulates the liberty of one man for the 
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Chief Daniel S. C. Liu Hon. William F. Quinn 
Honolulu, T. H. Governor of Hawaii 

“The Oneness of People” 
benefit of the liberty of all. Referring to racial ten- 
sions in Little Rock, he considered it profoundly sig- 
nificant that this convention should be taking place 
in the center of the Pacific, where East meets West 
and where a new generation of the Pacific is being 
born, during the very time that liberty is suffering 
strains and attacks in another part of the nation. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


(By George A. Otlewis, Chief, Chicago Park District 
Police, Chicago, Ill., and President, International 
“Association of Chiefs of Police.) 


The magnitude of the activities and influence ol 
the IACP continues to grow with the years, and our 
stature has reached the point where we are sought 
by all organizations interested in public safety. 


For example, both the National Safety Council and 
the Automobile Manufacturers Association: have 
adopted policies on speed contests and “hot rods” 
that parallel the stand taken by our Association. 


The International Police Training Program has 
continued to expand in size and importance. Unde 
a contract with the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, IACP Training Division arranged pro- 
grams for 305 participants from 41 countries during 
the period January 1. 1955, to August 15, 1957. 


The exchange of information between police ofh- 
cials is one of the outstanding features of the progress 
of our profession. I strongly recommend the ex- 
pansion and strengthening of this program in every 
way possible. 


The LACP Traffic Division and the Traffic Insti- 
tute of Northwestern University continue to make 
outstanding contributions to the law enforcement 
field. These include: 


|. Field assistance to places as widely separated as 
St. John’s, Newfoundland; Rio de Janeiro, Bra- 
zil; Puerto Rico, and a large number of our own 
city and state departments. 
Training of more than 1,900 key persons with 
trafic responsibilities in 57 courses, conferences, 
ind seminars conducted by staffs of the Institute 
and the Traffic Division. 

3. Initiation of a research project involving the 
intensive investigation of traffic accidents to be 
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“New Generation of Pacific’ “Hxtends Cordial Welcome 


Hon. Neal S. Blaisdell 
Mayor of Honolulu 


Chief Wm. H. Parker 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Keynote Address 


conducted by the Traffic Institute in cooperation 
with other branches of Northwestern University 
with funds provided by the Automotive Safety 
Foundation, the U. S. Bureau of Roads, and the 
Bureau of Public Health. 
|. Publication of major books and pamphlets, in- 
cluding the Traffic Accident Investigator’s Man- 
ual for Police, Chemical Tests and the Law, 
Hit and Run Offenses, Charts and Tables for 
Stopping Distances for Motor Vehicles, and ed- 
iting the Police Yearbook 1957. In preparation 
are an instructor's guide for the Traffic Accident 
Vanual and a compilation of legal articles. 
| close this message with my sincere appreciation 
lor the honor you have given me. Each day of my 
term was interesting and rewarding. 


CONFERENCE KEYNOTE ADDRESS 


(By Chief W. H. Parker, Los Angeles, California) 

Society depends upon security for its very existence. 
Security is a creature of order, and discipline ‘is the 
foundation of order. As discipline deteriorates, order 
is replaced by disorder, security by insecurity and so- 
ciety disintegrates. 

\ national consciousness of the internal disagree- 
ments among the forces of order has been created by 
certain recent decisions of the judiciary. Cases involv- 
ing the confidential nature of FBI files, the freeing 
of convicted communists and the reversal of a rape 
conviction based upon a confession obtained by the 
police before arraignment, have led to extensive na- 
tional and local treatment by the various media. 


While the Jencks decision sufficiently stimulated 
the Congress to enact legislation designed to limit the 
effect of the decision, I believe a far more serious 
threat to efficient law enforcement is contained in the 
decision of the U. S. Supreme Court in the case of 
\ndrew R. Mallory vs. U. S. One of the most fre- 
quent and effective ways of bringing about the success- 
ful solution of a sericus crime has been the obtaining 
of a valid confession from the perpetrator. Yet in the’ 
Mallory decision the U. S$. Supreme Court said, “The 
arrested person may, of course, be ‘booked’ by police. 
But he is not to be taken to Police Headquarters in 
order to carry out a process of inquiry that lends it- 
self, even if not so designed, to eliciting damaging 
statements to support the arrest and ultimately ‘his 
guilt. Circumstances may justify a brief delay be- 
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NEW OFFICERS FOR 1957-1958 


President—John D. Holstrom, chief of police, 
Berkeley, Calil. 

First Vice President—Altred T. Smalley, chief 
of police, Highland Park, N. J. 

Second Vice President—Col. Charles W. Wood- 
son, Jr., superintendent, Virginia State 
Police. 

Third Vice President—Robert V. Murray, chiel 
of police, Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 

Fourth Vice President- Frank A. Sweeney, chief 
of police, Jenkintown, Pa. 

Fifth Vice President—Stanley R. Schrotel, chief 
of police, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sixth Vice President—Daniel S. C. Liu, chief of 
police, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Secretary—John F. Murray, retired chief of po- 
lice, Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Treasurer—William J. Roach, superintendent ol 
police, Waterbury, Conn. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—Herbert T. Jenkins, chief ol 
police, Atlanta, Ga. 

Annual Conference Sites: 1958, Miami Beach, 
Florida. 

1959, New York City, New York. 








tween arrest and arraignment ... but the delay must 
noi be of a nature to give opportunity for the ex- 
traction of a confession.” 


The U. S. Court of Appeals in the District of Co- 
lumbia has twice invalidated murder convictions of 
one Clarence E. Watson, Jr., ... . first on grounds a 
written confession was illegally admitted at trial evi- 
dence contrary to the rule in the Mallory case 
again, declaring the use of admissions, a re-enactment 
of the crime and clothing obtained during a consent 
visit to Watson's apartment. all fell within the pro- 
hibition in the Mallory decision 


It’s noted the Supreme Court can apply the same 
rule to the states by invoking the “Due Process Clause”’ 
under the 14th Amendment, as in Fikes v. Alabama. 
And the Court has agreed to hear Crooker vy. Cali- 
fornia, also on the question of “Due Process.” The 
case involves the use of a confession obtained by police 
alter arrest and before arraignment. 


Judicial interpretations of acceptable police proce- 
dures would seem to presume a police establishment 
of adequate size to permit extended, prolonged and 
indirect approaches to the solution of crimes within 
a set of rules that precludes any useful assistance from 
the perpetrator of the offense ... An extended appli- 
cation of the rule in the Mallory case will result in 
fewer apprehensions and convictions. 


1 am confident that a crystalization of public opin- 
ion will clearly establish that the vast majority of the 
inhabitants of our great nation desire a strengthening 
of the hand of law enforcement. The protection of 
individual rights demands the effective enforcement 
of our laws for, otherwise, who will protect the weak 
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against the strong? I am further confident that all 
of this can be accomplished within the framework of 
the Constitution of the United States. 


WORLD COMMUNISM IN 1957 


(By Richard Helms, Assistant Director, Central In- 
telligence Agency, Washington, D. C.) 


Despite crises at home, there has been no change 
in Soviet policy abroad during the past 40 years. Poli- 
tical domination of the world is their aim, and it 
poses a threat to the security of every country in the 


Free World. 


The attack against us is mounted in*two ways: 
the overt and the covert. The Communist parties of 
the free world are engaged in the overt, while the 
covert is carried on by hidden Communists—spies and 
the entire apparatus of subversion. The forces we 


cannot see are probably more dangerous. 


The first step in stopping the attack is recognizing 
Communist propaganda for what it is. We hear much 
about “united fronts” and “peaceful co-existence.” 
Ihe true nature of peaceful co-existence has become 
very clear to those who tried to befriend Communism 
and the Soviet Union. The dual tactic of peaceful 
co-existence and underground subversion is still used 
because it is still effective. During the 1930's this 
technique aided the Communists in their attempt to 
develop a systematic and higly organized penetration 
of our government. The plan failed because the 
Soviet fifth columns were recognized and dealt with 
for what they were and still are. 


Our defense must remain unceasing vigilance and 
cooperation with each other and with all who share 
our aspirations. The maintenance of internal security 
in our free countries is our strongest bulwark against 
Communist influence. The magnitude and aggres 
siveness of Communist subversion has placed a heavy 
burden upon law enforcement agencies. 


COMMUNISM—ENEMY OF FREEDOM 


(By Suh, Chung Hak, Director, National Police, Re 
public of Korea, Seoul, Korea) 


It is a great honor to address you on behalf of the 
National Police Force of the Republic of Korea. My 
country attaches great importance to the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police and is proud to parti 
cipate in this sixty-fourth annual conference. 


Korea has faced many difficulties and handicaps 
since the liberation of 1945. Even so, this new Re 
public has become one of the strongest anti-Com 
munist bulwarks in Asia and is counted upon by Free 
Nations to prevent any further spread of Red totali 
tarianism in its region of the Far East. This has been 
made possible by the constant assistance, spiritual and 
material, of the Government'and the people of the 
United States, as well as by the [friendly support of 
other Free Nations: that are faithful to the Chartet 
of the United Nations. 


The magnificent assistance that your countries have 
given in making Korea independent, in helping to de- 
fend that independence, and in the reconstruction and 
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rehabilitation of a land that was devastated by Com- 
munist aggression, will never be forgotten by the Ko- 
rean people. 

Korea was divided without its consent and has 
had to fight a cruel and bitter war for its very survival. 
Yet our people have never given up. Under the 
leadership of President Syngman Rhee, they still seek 
and are confident of attaining democratic unification 
and peace. 

Each and every citizen of Korea is firmly opposed 
to any co-existence or compromise with the Com- 
munists. We know that the only way to avoid Com- 
munist enslavement is to fight back with everything 
we have, and no outside coercion or force can eve 
weaken that resolve. 


Our experience with Communist infiltration began 
in 1945 and has never ceased. Having occupied the 
northern half of the country, the Communists sought 
to seize the southern half—first by guile, then by force, 
and now again by penetration. Before the actual 
attack of 1950, the Communists sent their agents south 
in many guises—some of them even in our military 
uniform. Meanwhile, they sealed off the occupied 
portion of the country and brainwashed the people 
under their control. Those infiltrating into the south 
sought to stir up riot and revolt under the slogan, 
“Resist the American Imperialists!’”” Border aggres- 
sions were almost daily occurrences; in fact, the Ko- 
rean War itself was really an enlarged continuation 
of such aggression. 


It was in the midst of Communist sabotage, destruc- 
tion, and atrocities that the National Police were born 
in October of 1945. This police force was destined 
to grow very rapidly, because Free Korea could not 
have survived without it. So it was, too, a little later, 
with the overnight expansion of the Korean Armed 
Forces. The early days were costly in lives and suffer- 
ing. During the Yosu-Sunchon Riot of 1948 and 
during their 1950 withdrawal from Seoul, the Com- 
munists destroyed as many buildings as they could. 
Removable property already had been carried north. 


Che brutality and savagery of Communist massacres 
exceeded even the pogrom of Hitler during World 
War II. During the Korean War, the Communists 
slaughtered more than 373,000 persons. Police officers 
and their families were singled out for death by the 
cruelest and most horrible means. Thousands ol 
them gave their lives in defense of their country. 


Since the Korean War Armistice of 1953, there has 
been no cessation in the need for constant National 
Police vigilance. One of our first tasks was to eradi- 
cate the guerilla bands that infested our rugged south- 
ern mountains. This was achieved over a period of 
two years by police combat teams. ‘Today—aside from 
small bands newly infiltrating from Korea’s compli 
cated coastline—there are no guerrilas remaining in 


the Republic. 


But the Communists are continuing to dispatch 
large numbers of agents to the south in the hope of 
overthrowing our democratic government. They use 
every possible trick and artifice, and seek to develop 
sentiment for what they call peaceful unification 
but which is really a Communist conspiracy to subvert 


and then enslave our people. The puppet regime 
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PRESIDENT RHEE’S MESSAGE 


(Presented to the Conference by Suh, Chung 
Hak, Director, National Police Force, Republic 


oO} Korea) 


The Republic olf Korea is honored to be in- 
vited to participate in the Annual Conference of 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
and through our official representative Suh, 
Chung Hak, I take great pleasure in extending 
best wishes for the success of the 1957 Confer- 


ence 


l am certain that the record of your Associ- 
ation gives abounding evidence of the progress 
of law enforcement and protection and the ad- 
vance of human rights. Today you are not only 
a part of local law enforcement agencies, but 
you are also a part of a worldwide force stand- 
ing against a ruthless enemy—the criminal force 
of communism which endangers the welfare, 
safety and freedom of all citizens of the free 
world. 


[ congratulate you on the achievements of 
your Association which benefit all law-abiding 
citizens and nations. May you progress into the 
future with courage, confidence and _ greatest 
success. 

SYNGMAN RHEE 
President 
Republic of Korea 











of the north, aided by the Red Chinese and Russians, 
provides so-called “sealed training.” Each agent re- 
ceives individual training—with several intelligence 
organizations participating—and is isolated from his 
fellows. He knows no more than is absolutely essen- 
tial, so that the Red spy net will not be endangered 
in the event of his capture. Finally, he is given ade- 
quate funds—often including thousands of U. S. dol- 
lars—and is dispatched south by land or sea. 


Most agents have instructions to penetrate into 
important government and civilian agencies, or mili- 
tary organizations, in order to carry out their missions 
of destruction, sabotage, assassination, subversion, agi- 
tation, and espionage. To assure loyalty to the Com- 
munist cause, their families are held as hostages— 
literally at bayonet’s point. Since the Armistice, the 
Korean National Police have apprehended some eight 
hundred agents, and the number has been increasing 
sharply in recent months. Enemy operatives also are 
being caught by the Army counter-intelligence corps 
and other agencies of the government. 


In Korea, the National Police are truly the first line 
of defense. Any renewal of Communist armed attack 
will be preceded by intensive espionage and subver- 
sion, and it is the task of the Police to discover these 
agents and expose the enemy’s plans. Our National 
Police, I think, also are defending the Free World. 
The Communists have said that the road from Mos- 
cow to Paris is by way of Peiping. But there is an- 
other route, and it extends from Moscow to Peiping, 
and then to Seoul, Tokyo, and Washington. It is this 
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SMOOTHEST RIDING TWO-WHEELER EVER BUILT. 
Unsurpassed riding comfort with cat-like surefootedness makes the 

new Solo the most efficient two-wheeler ever built. Stopping is sure 

and smooth — rear wheel is always on the ground — thanks to the 

positive action of the new hydraulic rear brake and the new swing- 

ing-arm rear suspension. And this same suspension teams up with 

the Hydra-Glide® front fork to give unequalled riding comfort. Long “wa 
wheelbase and spring-loaded seat post eliminate saddle fatigue . . . ite 
allow the officer to stretch out and do a better job. 


SMOOTHEST RIDING THREE-WHEELER EVER BUILT. 
The new Servi-Car is the work-horse and the work-saver of police 
departments everywhere. The new Hydra-Glide® front fork provides 
smoother riding comfort for the officer spending long hours patrol- 
ling business and residential areas, marking cars, checking and em- 
ptying meters, or traveling from intersection to intersection for spot 
traffic direction. On a Servi-Car, one officer can do the work of 3 or 
4 men on foot patrol . . . boosts revenue by making parking meters 
really pay off. 





PLUS! Both Solo and Servi-Car are available with latest 2-way radio for instant communication 
and a new, Harley-Davidson-built siren gives greater sound penetration in every sound range. 
Pursuit lights, adjustable windshield and speedometer hand control are other proven extras that 
have helped make Harley-Davidson police motorcycles first choice of leading communities since 
the day they were introduced. 





police motorcycle history 
comfort and safety! 


Now yours with new 1958 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 














FOR DETAILS on these new models, plus cold facts why it pays to use Harley-Davidson 
police motorcycles ’round the clock — for pacing traffic, traffic control, residential patrol, 
crime prevention and scores of other assignments — see your dealer. For free illustrated 
literature, write HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON police motorcycles 





road we are watching; and we need all the help and 
cooperation you can give us in making sure that the 
Communists do not get past us and into a position 
where they can do much harm to you. 


If we stand together in democratic solidarity, the 
Communists can never succeed in their conspiracy ol 
world conquest. This is the first task of free police 
forces everywhere, and my country prays that God 
will guide us in its successful achievement. 


POLICE AND THE CHINESE COMMUNISTS 


(By L. W. Chao, President, Central Police College 
at Taipei, Taiwan, China) 


In the combat against Communist subversion, po- 
lice of Free China started clearing from government 
organizations and military units all Communist ele- 
ments that had infiltrated there. The next step was 
aimed at analyzing the nature of the Communist sub- 
versive activities so as to establish a complete security 
svstem and to decide on the direction of combat. 
Through the exercise of law and technique, all six 
basic tvpes of Communist organizations were destroy- 
ed and thousands of youths were saved from Com- 
munism. At the same time the combat police of Free 
China have gained valuable experience for the pro- 
tection of the island stronghold on ‘Taiwan. 


However, it must be cautioned that the Communists 
would not cease sending their agents to perform sub- 
versive activities in Taiwan despite their repeated 
failures. Entry into Taiwan, though strictly con- 
trolled, is still possible either by smuggling along the 
coast and by application from such places as Japan 
and the Philippines. Police of Free China still main- 
tain a high degree of political consciousness against 
Communist subversion. 


In conclusion, the policy of Free Chinese Police in 
the combat against spread of Communist subversion 
will remain unaltered. Its features are to expose 
Communist brutality and intrigue, to isolate the Com- 
munist mass followers, to suppress Communist organi- 
zations and their activities and to give the Communists 
opportunity to reform through lenient treatment to 
those who surrender themselves. ‘This policy will be 
carried out on the principle of its compatibility with 
law, reasoning and emotion until complete victory. 


ARMED SERVICES POLICE 


(By Col. Henry G. Thomas, United States Army, 
Provost Marshal, U. 8. Army Hawaii/25th Infantry 
Division, and Commander, Hawaiian Armed Services 
Police) 


The compelling need for Armed Forces Police was 
first conceived at the Department of Defense level 
and it included the unification of the three armed 
forces—Army, Navy, Air Force. And in October, 
1949 the first branch within the continental United 
States was established in the District of Columbia. 
Since then, many similar organizations have been 
established: they include the San Francisco Bay Area 
and Puget Sound Area, New York City, New Orleans, 
Boston, Seattle-Tacoma Area, and the U. S. Fifth 
Army in Chicago is presently considering such a unit. 


Also, the Department of Defense is conducting 
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surveys in the United State and overseas to determine 
other localities frequented by armed forces personnel 
in sufficient numbers to warrant the establishment of 
any additional Armed Services Police detachments. 


The prime purpose of this policy is to assist the 
civil police when the demands in the area exceed the 
capabilities of the local law enforcement agency 
the policy clearly states that maintaining peace and 
order in off-post areas is primarily the responsibility 
of the civil police. Nine reasons why a single Armed 
Forces Police is sound are: a common objective, sim- 
plicity, unity of command, offensive power (flexi 
bility), maneuverability, maximum superiority, econ 
omy of force, surprise, and security. 


The fact that civil authorities report cases affecting 
military personnel to only one military agency is es 
pecially advantageous—this is ‘““Team Work by Agree 
ment, 


MESSAGE FROM THE FBI 
By Quinn Tamm, Assistant Director, Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, Washington, D.C. 


A long time ago, 176 years to be precise, a group 
of serious men met in a room in the City of Phila 
delphia, Pennsylvania. Their purpose was to discuss 
a problem. There were fifty-five of them, and, from 
cutward appearances, they had little in common. 
They were merchants, bankers, farmers, doctors, sold- 
iers, lawyers and educators. Some were rich and some 
were poor. Some were from the North and some 
were from the South. The problem facing them was 
nothing less than the future of a country. Love fon 
that infant country was the bond that drew them 
together. The whole world now knows how they 
solved the problem. Their work has made them im- 
mortal. They were the Framers of the Constitution 
of the United States. 


These giants, who guarded the fruits of the Revolu- 
tion from the blight of anarchy, had vision and faith. 
It is not difficult, therefore, to believe that they fore- 
saw the power and majesty of the nation whose course 
they charted during those troubled days of 1787. But 
I daresay they never dreamed the United States, upon 
which God has truly shed His Grace, would one day 
be plagued by a crime disease so widespread and 
sinister that it undermines the moral structure of oun 
community life and saps our hard-earned material 
prosperity. 


How deeply has this evil penetrated our national 
fiber? Glance for a moment at the. notes on the 
epidemic chart: a record-breaking 21% million major 
crimes last year—290 every hour; the crime rate, since 
1950, increasing nearly four times as fast as population; 
the scarlet letter of criminal conviction maxking one 
of every twenty-nine persons. 


Our forefathers looked upon community problems 
as personal problems. Their civic interest was found- 
ed upon reality. They believed their strength lay in 
unity of purpose and action. ‘To them the town 
meeting was a vital forum; attendance there was a 
necessity. Without joint activity, they knew they 
could not succeed. Without joint action, they knew 
they would perish in a rude and hostile world. 
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Today, fortunately, millions of Americans stead- 
fastly cling to this concept of responsibility. But mil- 
lions more, unfortunately, do not. Matters which 
are not close and immediate do not interest them. 
Absorbed in other pursuits, they are concerned only 
with problems which affect their personal comfort 
and welfare. 


Some Americans today fail to perceive that com- 
munity support is still a “must” in many affairs of life. 
They have particularly shuffled off a personal sense 
of responsibility for the fundamental necessity of law 
and order. Yet, as Mr. Hoover recently said, “.... 
there is no more certain barrier to crime than efh- 
cient policing supprted by an enlightened and cooper- 
ative citizenry.” They do not seem to realize that 
without support their professional peace officers can- 
not do the faultless job they desire to do. In many 
communities, a “penny-wise and pound-foolish” at- 
titude towards law enforcement prevails. Police 
budgets are unrealistically low. In some places the 
citizenry apparently believes that an armored attack 
can be met and beaten off with slingshots. The need 
for proper police salaries, training, and equipment 
is unrecognized or ignored. Strangely enough, this 
indifference exists in the face of an annual crime 
cost to the American community of $20 billion, or 
$467 to each family. Every day another $55 million 
is added to our crime bill. 


Against this backdrop of indifference, it is remark- 
able that America’s police forces have been able to 
be as effective as they are in fighting crime and the 
criminal. They are operating with ever-increasing 
efficiency as the years go by. In the past two decades, 
for example, the number of offenses cleared by ar- 
rest has increased 62 per cent. This means that for 
every 2 crimes solved in 1935, more than 3 were solved 
in 1955. 


One reason for the increase in police efficiency is 
the cooperation that exists among all branches of 
American law enforcement—municipal, county, state 
and federal. The growth of this spirit is one of the 
most encouraging developments on the national law 
enforcement scene. Gone is the era when cooper- 


ation was honored more in the branch than the prac- 
tice; when counteraction sometimes appeared in its 
place; when for the most part cooperation was me- 
rely a word—a shadow without substance. Now, with 
rare exception, it is real. The gathering of this great 
\ssociation on this beautiful Pacific island where 





One of the most interesting sidelights of the Con- 
ference was the akido and judo exhibition conducted 
by the Honolulu Police Department. 
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ideas are exchanged, mutual problems discussed and 
collective action planned is an example of it. In this 
setting the warm words of the Psalm come easily to 
mind: “Behold how good and how pleasant it is for 


brethren to dwell together in unity.” What makes 
this spirit of cooperation so edifying is that it is 
voluntary, springing naturally from a sense of com- 
mon purpose. 


The Constitution of the United States gives only 
limited powers to the national government and re- 
serves a broad field of authority to the individual 
states. As a result, it is the constituent states of our Re- 
public which are principally concerned with the 
regulation of the social relationships that go to the 
heart of community life. These include the crimi- 
nal law and its administration. Crime, in other words, 
is a local responsibility and local law enforcement is 
the first line of defense against it. 

From time to time, however, Congress, beginning 
as early as 1790, defined various federal offenses in 
order to protect the national government and en- 
able it to carry on. By virtue of the power contained 
in-the “commerce clause” of the Constitution, Con- 
gress has also enacted laws to safeguard commerce 
between the sister states and the territories by defin- 
ing certain activities as criminal. Many of these fed- 
eral crimes, for example, Dyer Act violations and 
thefts from interstate shipment, to name a couple, 
also constitute offenses against state law. ‘Thus, the 
Constitution has laid a groundwork for close cooper- 
ation between the local police and the FBI. Every 
day brings evidence of this cooperation. For that we 
of the FBI are grateful. There is no surer tie between 
friends than when they are united in purpose and 
share a common cause. I might mention in this re- 
gard that in our work we continually uncover infor 
mation relating to offenses which do not fall within 
our jurisdiction. When we do, we furnish it prompt- 
ly to the proper police agency. For example, during 
the last fiscal year, through our confidential infor- 
mants alone, we received information which—when 
passed along to the appropriate authorities—resulted 
in the arrest of 1,424 persons and the recovery ol 
$514,237 in stolen and contraband property. 

We hope by such united action, and by our well- 
known cooperative services in the identification, lab- 
oratory, training and crime reporting fields, to make 
a small return for the assistance local law enforcement 
has so generously given us over the years. 

The theme of this year’s FBI Law Enforcement 
Conferences is the fugitive problem. All fugitives 
from justice constitute a serious police responsibility. 
hut even more so are those criminals who hit, and 
then run in seven-league boots far beyond the reach 
of local jurisdiction. An idea of are far-ranging flight 
of some wanted persons can be gathered from the 
fact that the first eighty- two persons captured unde 
the “Ten Most Wanted Fugitives” Program were lo- 
cated an average of 910 miles from the crime scene. 
This is approximately the distance from Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, to Raleigh, North Carolina. 

I would like to say a brief word about one federal 
law, the Fugitive Felon Act, which enables the FBI 
to assist local authorities in the apprehension of those 
who flee interstate. The aim of this act, originally 
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UNBELIEVABLE --- YET TRUE 


The WORLDS MOST OUTSTANDING 
FINGER PRINT CAMERA at your 


finger tips by simply attaching a FAUROT 
FOTO-FOCUSER* to your Graflex 4”x5" 
Speed or Crown Graphic Camera. 
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REGARDLESS OF LOCATION OR SURFACE — by attaching 
a Faurot Foto-Focuser to your Graflex 4”x 5’ Speed or Crown 
Camera, which takes but a matter of seconds, extremely 
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NOMINATING COMMITTEE AT WORK—Re- 
tired Chief James M. Broughton, Portsmouth, Va., 
(extreme right) and President Otlewis, fourth from 
right, posed with the past presidents of IACP as they 
met to perform their task of writing the Nominations 
Committee report. Past presidents present were, l. to 
r., Michael F. Morrissey, Chicago; Chief Emile E. Bug- 


non, Wood-Ridge, New Jersey; Retired Chief John 
M. Gleason, Greenwich, Conn., and now executive di- 
rector of Boys’ Clubs of America, New York City; 
Retired Superintendent George Reyer, New Orleans, 
named chairman of the committee; President Otlewis; 
Chief Walter E. Headley, Jr., Miami, Fla.; Chief I. B. 
(Dad) Bruce, Colorado Springs, Colo.; and Honorary 
President Broughton. 


passed in 1934, is to help solve the difficulty posed 
by fast-moving fugitives. Under the act, the FBI, on 
request, can look for fugitives when the following 
conditions are met: first, locai process is out charg- 
ing the fugitive with one of the offenses specified in 
the statute; second, information exists indicating his 
interstate flight; third, local authorities are williing 
to extradite him. The wanted man becomes a fed- 
eral as well as a local fugitive, and is made the target 
of nationwide search. Every facility of the Bureau 
is at the hand of local police for this purpose. When 
he is captured, the federal charge against him is 
usually dropped and he is turned over to the state 
for prosecution. In fiscal year 1957, 947 fugitives 
were located under the act for an all-time high. It 
has proved a trap for the fleeing criminal and a boon 
to cooperative police work. 


The need for catching criminals is basic, but speedy 
apprehension is only one of the three pillars upon 
which effective crime fighting rests. The other two 
are detection and punishment. 


Proper detection of crime and the criminal requires 
imagination and hard work. It requires both a grasp 
of the knowledge which experience and science have 
placed at our command, and know-how in putting 
this knowledge to work. What is more, it demands 
that while we are doing the job we take care to rec 
ognize and observe the constitutional rights of all. 


It need not be stressed that American law entlorce- 
ment reveres the Constitution and respects the truth 
and necessity of the timeless guarantees of personal 
freedom which surround and protect the innocent and 
guilty alike. The reasons for these constitutional and 
other evidentiary and procedural safeguards are made 
evident every day in police work. No one knows 
better than law enforcement how indirect or circum- 
stantial evidence may ensnare an innocent man in a 
net of appearances that defy imagination or what 
physical, mental and moral weaknesses the direct evi- 
dence of witnesses may be subject to. The pitfalls 
are realized and the alert intelligent officer bears them 
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in mind. His only purpose in the detection of crime 
and those responsible for it, is truth. He knows he 
las as great and compelling a duty to establish the 
innocence of a suspect as he has to establish his guilt. 


Certain punishment, a matter which mainly lies 
in the province of others, requires that we who are 
trained to collect the facts upon which prosecution is 
based, know what is needed to satisfy the require- 
ments of the law. It demands that we be able to dis- 
tinguish between mere information and _ evidence; 
that we know what facts are admissible under the 
rules of evidence. Furthermore, in order that justice 
may be done, it requires that we take no unreason- 
able action that may block consideration by the 
tribunal of the facts disclosed by investigation. ‘This, 
surely, is not an easy task. Even when every con- 
ceivable precaution is taken, there is no guarantee 
that the sanction of certain punishment will be ap- 
plied. It is one of the hard facts of life, keenly known 
to us all, that many criminals escape punishment 
because of the exaltation of legal technicalities and 
loopholes in criminal precedure. It is a distressing 
sight to see a criminal, found guilty by a jury on the 
facts, swagger out of court free and clear on the 
strength of a technicality. At such times, the phrase 
“certain punishment is a deterrent to crime” has a 
hollow ring. 


The marks of a true profession are specialized 
knowledge, skill in the application of this knowledge, 
and dedication to an ideal. “These are the marks of 
the ancient learned professions of theology, law and 
medicine. These are likewise the marks of the young, 
struggling police profession. 


We in law enforcement must continue our efforts 
to enlarge our knowledge, better our skills, expand 
and intensify our mutual support, consolidate ou 
gains, and increase our devotion to a noble ideal 
the maintenance of law and order in the American 
community. The sole way we can defeat a powerful 
underworld, adept in evil and equipped to the teeth, 
is by greater knowledge and skill, inspired by de 
votion to duty and arrived ai through sound training. 


The old maxim that every man is a debtor to his 
profession is as applicable to the American law en 





wvetectwe Anne Carlisle, Honolulu Police Depart- 
ment, greets Commissioner of Police Nathaniel Bake 
of the Republic of Liberia. 
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ADT Central Station 


ULTRASONIC BURGLAR ALARM SERVICE 


.. automatically detects movement within the protected space 
... immediately transmits an alarm to summon protective forces 


High-frequency sound waves, inaudible to human ears, can turn the 
atmosphere of a room into a ghost-like trap for burglars. Ultrasonic 
alarm systems are now available with ADT Central Station Service 
for the protection of many types of properties. 


With Ultrasonic protection, any movement within the room disturbs 
the sound pattern, causing an alarm at the ADT Central Station, where 
operators notify police and take other necessary action. The system 
is under constant Central Station supervision to assure operating 
efficiency. ADT electrical experts provide complete maintenance. 





Other ADT Protection Services: Phonetalarm (sound detection) 
for vaults, Telapproach (body capacitance) for safes, Invisible Ray 
Alarms (photoelectric) for indoor and outdoor protection, Holdup 
Alarms, Manual and Automatic Fire Alarms, Sprinkler Supervisory 
and Waterflow Alarm Service, Automatic Heating and Industrial 
Process Supervision. 

Write for booklet Protecting Life, Property and Profits, describ- 
ing these safeguards and explaining how combinations of ADT Auto- 
matic Protection Services can give you better protection at lower cost. 
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Judge Gerald R. Corbett Chief Wm. E. Schofield 
Honolulu San Luis Obispo, Calif. 
“A Second Look at Crime” “New Look in Police Work” 


forcement officer as it is to any other professional 
man. We seek the spiritual and temporal rewards 
of our profession. By the same token, we have the 
duty to help and contribute to it. If we do our 
duty, the sheer force of our dedicated service will 
bring mitions of Americans out of their apathy, 
eager to, support us in the work that has no end but 
their own protection. If we do our duty, we will 
justify the faith which the patriots of a bygone day 
liad in the future of our country. 


A SECOND LOOK AT CRIME 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS OF 
THE COORDINATOR 


(By Judge Gerald R. Corbett, Juvenile Court, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, panel coordinator of forum. A SECOND 
LOOK AT CRIME: CASE OF THE JUVENILE 
AND THE COMMUNITY.) 

It's been said that if juvenile delinquency could 
be talked to death it would have been eliminated a 
long time ago... . Let me warn our mainland parti- 
cipants that Territorial laws specifically prohibit 
hoopiopio, hoounauna, or hoomanamana that 
is, pretending to the power of praying to death. Min- 
imum fine $10. The penalty for practicing to cure 
another starts with a minimum fine of $100... . So 
much for Corbett’s short course in Hawaiian crimi- 
nology. 


I was struck by a statement in a recent issue of 
Life magazine, “The vandalism of juveniles is no long- 
er understandable . but has become savage and 
wanton beyond belief. The decline of morality in 
business, politics and sex is everywhere observed.” 
Solutions to the problem are being sought through- 
out the world. Our panel is not prepared to announce 
any final solution . . . but they do have some thoughts 
to present within their respective areas of concern. 


THE NEW LOOK IN POLICE WORK 
(By William E. Schofield, Chief of Police, San Luis 
Obispo, California.) 
Behavior of children has been a problem down 
through the ages. 
Whether or not juvenile delinquency is really in- 
creasing today may be open to question. Lack of 
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adequate long-term records and absence of a uniform 
method of recording statistics may be misleading, 
and we may be partly responsible for this misleading 
information. 


Right or wrong, the statistics do not paint a whole- 
some picture. 

Modern trends in police work with juveniles has 
imposed new demands on the policeman. Training 
ol the police officer in juvenile control has become an 
accepted phase of the police management. Schooling 
to fit the need of departments has caused marked 
progress toward professional standards. 


The FBI National Police Academy has opened a 
new era in police officer training and its juvenile 
control program is outstanding. Special institutes at 
colleges and universities have made comprehensive 
training available to the policeman. 


Whether a new and better solution for controlling 
juvenile delinquency will be developed remains to 
be seen. We in police work are convinced that ir- 
responsible and wild statements of the exact causes 
and cure-alls have not stopped juvenile delinquency. 
We must deal with causes, engage in research, and 
present the blueprint of a profession, especially as 
we deal with youth. 


Until the easy answer comes along or children no 
longer exist, the policeman will continue to give his 
best to protect and to guide our [future citizens 


ROLE OF THE BOYS’ CLUBS 
(By John M. Gleason, National Director, Boys’ Clubs 
of America, New York City, New York) 

Statistics compiled by the FBI from reports of ou 
members indicate that young people are major con 
tributors to the alarming rise of crime of every cate 
gory. 

Long range prevention as a crime deterrent is a 
matter of education and attention to the causes ol 
delinquency. ‘These areas of prevention should not 
be saddled on the police. It is in these areas that 
the Boys’ Clubs of America accomplish their mission. 

The purpose of the Boys’ Clubs is to promote the 
health, social, educational, vocational, and character 
development of boys throughout the United States. 


I am not foolhardy enough to claim that the Boys’ 
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Academy Lectures 


On Lie Detection 


Compiled and Edited by 
V. A. Leonard 


President, The Academy for Scientific Interrogation, 
Professor of Police Science and Administration, 
The State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington 


Providing the latest and most advanced infor- 
mation available concerning the techniques of 
interrogation and the use of the polygraph and 
other instrumental aids in the detection of decep- 
tion. 
INCLUDES: 

¢ Interrogation of the Subject 

* The Clinical Team Approach 

¢ Rights of the Subject in Lie Detector 

Interrogation 
¢ Analysis of Compensatory Responses 
and Chart Interpretation 

¢ The Question of Ethics 

¢ The Semantics of Question Preparation 

* The Emotional Stress Meter 
The latest in method and techniques prepared 
for polygraph examiners, police and workers in 
every area of investigation, interrogators, inter- 
viewers, researchers, psychologists, psychiatrists, 
students and others interested in the techniques 
of interviewing, 


interrogation and deception 


detection. 

A Monograph in THE POLICE SCIENCE SERIES, 
edited by V. A. LEONARD 

112 pages Published 1957 


Sent on approval, $3.75 
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Fundamentals of 
Criminal Investigation 


By 
Charles E. O'Hara 


Lecturer in Police Science 
Western Reserve University 
Cleveland, Ohio 


The entire field (usually requiring three or four 
books) in one volume: criminal law, laboratory 
methods, physical evidence, interrogation, and 
helpful hints applicable in special situations. 
Arranged for PRACTICAL APPLICATION by a 
city detective or plainclothesman, a private 
investigator, or a federal agent. 
The student can by-pass months of aimless ap- 
prenticeship if he learns at the outset of his 
career the SIGNIFICANCE AND APPLICATION of 
these basic tools of investigation: INFORMATION 


¢ INTERROGATION * INSTRUMENTATION. 
“While the book is calculated to serve as an 
indispensable aid to experienced investigators 
in their work, it appears to us that no law en- 
forcement school can well do without FUNDA- 
MENTALS OF CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION as a 
classroom textbook.’’ — The Texas Lawman. 
BASED ON FIFTEEN YEARS OF PRACTICAL 
EXPERIENCE IN INVESTIGATIONS conducted 


for municipal and federal law enforcement 


agencies. 
744 pages 98 illustrations 


Published 1956 Sent on approval, $8.50 


301-327 East Lawrence Avenue 


Springfield © Illinois 
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Clubs are the panacea or that we are the only effective 
youth-serving agency in the social welfare spectrum. 
However, we are convinced that the results more than 
justify the effort of the movement. 

We recognize the great amount of effective work 
being’ done by the existing police boys’ clubs estab- 
lished in many communities because no one else had 
the foresight nor the courage to assume this respon- 
sibility. But I honestly feel that could these organi- 
vations be operated within the framework of the Boys’ 
Clubs of America, more time and money would be 
available in’ the budget for other vital police activ- 
ities. I know of no single instance where an effective 
Boys’ Club is not in close liaison with the law enforce- 
ment authorities in all cases of mutual concern. 

We of the Boy’s Clubs of America would welcome 
the opportunity to be of assistance to any law enforce- 
ment agency or police department in establishing a 
straight line Boys’ Club in their community or area. 


DELINQUENCY AND THE CHURCH 


(By the Reverend Thomas LeRoy Crasby, D. D., Min- 
ister of Central Union Church, Honolulu, Hawaii) 


The mission‘of the church as touching the problem 
ol juvenile delinquency is two-fold in nature. Like 
modern medicine it is both curative and preventive; 
it seeks to reclaim, to bring back, to restore, to rebuild, 
to redeem, to save—call it what you will—the one who 
has gone astray, and it seeks to prevent the persons 
from going astray in the first place. 

Religion at work is not mere belief in some creed, 
or just participation in some form of ceremony, or 
mere loyalty to some institution. It is belief in a per- 
son—the one who has gone astray; it is the assurance 
that he need not stay the way he is, that regardless 
of his mistake he can go on and live a decent and 
useful life; it is the bringing of one into an environ- 
ment that is positive; it is providing one with inward 
resources to rise and live by. The church has a curative 
ministry. But it also has a preventive ministry, and 
of the two this is the more important. 


femptation need not always be downward; one can 
also have what has been called “temptations upward.” 
When thinking of temptations of any city one often 
thinks of the bad things. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
wrote of New York that he was tempted by the best 
music, best drama, best art and best sport of the 
country. All character-building institutions must 
strike up such a beautiful melody of positive and con- 
structive moral and spiritual living on the lyre ol 
life that the evil music of juvenile delinquency, crime, 
and the like, never will be heard. We must provide 
temptations upward. 


JUSTICE AND THE JUVENILE 
By Sally M. Orrison, Director, Washington Criminal 
Justice Association, Washington, D. C.) 

Justice and Juvenile are two vital words in law en- 
forcement today, and I wouid like to convey my 
thoughts concerning the close relationship of these 
words. 


The juvenile was not born with pre-conceived 
ideas of right or wrong—but came into his small fam- 
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ily group which was already paiterned. Unless justice 
Was an integral part in the family group the infant's 
behavior problems of the future were already in the 
making .. . for justice must be there in the form ol 


#« Wise parent who from ‘the beginning knows 
when to give, when to restrict, to temper warm affec- 
tion and care with needed admonition . . . a wise 
parent. 


We are concerned with the offender . . . a juvenile 
delinquent, immature, unsure; bravado has developed 
into downright criminal tendencies. To us he is a 
punk, a pest, a headache, and worse, a potential crim- 
inal. Still he is not to be discarded without thought. 

On the other side we have the injured party, the 
offended one. He has but one thought in mind... 
punishment «maybe the stronger the better. 


On the side of the juvenile come the reactions ol 
the groups interested in rehabilitation, knowing that 
stringent punishment, too many vears in the wrong 
institutions, will irrevocably destroy any further 
chance for changing the youth’s behavior pattern. 

So the scale tips up and down. On one hand are 
the advocates of leniency, and on the other, the de- 
mand for retribution. Society must be protected. 
There is no argument. Youth must be served 
and again we agree. 

Which way will you have it the juvenile then 
justice, or justice, then the juvenile. 1 think justice 
must always come first. But both sides must be 
served in the name of justice. 


CRIME PREVENTION 

DO-IT-YOURSELF PANEL 
(REPORT OF CRIME PREVENTION COMMIT- 
TEE, by Francis Ahern, Chief of Police, San Fran- 
cisco, California) 

Police authorities recognize that crime prevention 
must become a reality rather than an academic dis 
cussion. It is the responsibility of the community 
and the large degree of public apathy is responsible 
for the size of the national crime. Allied with law 
enforcement groups are some enlightened groups but 
they lose sight of the fact that police are charged more 
with the effect of criminality than with its cause. Po 
lice manpower as well as its budget is reflected by the 
effects rather than the cause. 


Crime investigation has a greater appeal than pre 
ventive measures which involve interference with in 
dividual rights. Democracy with its concept of lib 
erty is too often construed to mean license. And there 
has recently been a growing attitude resulting in the 
repression of workable crime prevention programs 
There must be an acceptance that an investment il 
crime prevention insurance-wise offers a minimum 
premium for maximum coverage on our lives and 
possessions. 


We realise the two-fold program of crime preven 
tion: first, to face the problem today—to eliminate 
hazardovs situations, to continue police patrol, 
strengthen investigation, apprehend offenders, recovei 
property. For the future, to train youth. Most of ou 
difficulties are here. Legislation does not afford the 
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THE NEW 58 FORD POLICE CAR! 


Featuring an all-new 303-hp POLICE INTERCEPTOR 
361 V-8 built exclusively for Police work ! 


=a The 58 Ford is big news with its 
eo a) mighty 303-hp Police Interceptor 361 
V-8 . .. offering for the first time scien- 
tific new Precision Fuel Induction— 
one of the greatest V-8 advances in 25 
years! This completely new engine 
design combines “expressway” manifolds, larger ports, 
higher-lift valves, and new machined combustion 
chambers. This completely new, exclusive Police Inter- 
ceptor gives superior performance, thriftier power! It’s 
quieter, too, equipped with special new hydraulic 
valve lifters. What's more, 3 other Interceptor V-8's are 
available . . . with 300, 265 or 240 hp . . . all with Pre- 
cision Fuel Induction. Also, there’s an advanced 292 
V-8 and Ford’s famous Mileage Maker Six, the indus- 
try’s most advanced Six, now with 145 hp and up to 
10% more gas mileage. 





This 58 Ford Police Car is loaded with other im- 
provements, too . . . new handling ease with Magic- 
Circle Steering, new riding comfort with improved 
suspension, more safety with Ford’s exclusive Life- 
guard Design features and superior “Inner Ford” con- 
struction. 


And this new Ford’s toughness has been thoroughly 
proved in a round-the-world road test . . . the most 
complete test ever given any car before its introduction. 
Ford, always the favorite for demanding Police duty, 
now offers more than ever before. See your Ford Dealer 
today for full details on this great new 58 Ford Police Car! 


FORD 


.. . favored by far as a law enforcement car 
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Chief Edward J, Allen 
Santa Ana, Calif. 
“Auto Identification Cards 


Chief Francis J. Ahern 
San Francisco 
“Do It Yourself’ Chairman 


police the right to prevent anticipated crime except 
by patrol which is intended to eliminate the oppor- 
tunity. 


Many enlightened communities have undertaken 
dramatic and partially effective preventive programs, 
such as the following three in SanFrancisco: Juvenile 
Program—A_ five-agency central juvenile committee 
formed in July 1956 with three goals (1) tightening 
of communications between official agencies of anti- 
hoodlumism (2) sharing of information (3) broaden- 
ing investigations to friends and acquaintances. Also, 
the switch-blade was outlawed and the curfew tighten- 
ed. It has proven a successful step. Alcoholic Reha- 
bilitation Program—A start, together with a rehabili- 
tation program, has been made by requiring the in- 
t6xicated person to make a court appearance the fol- 
lowing day, eliminating the “revolving door policy.” 
Intelligence Unit Activities-To counter the serious 
problem of the mobility of the criminal element to- 
day, the Law Enforcement Intelligence Unit was for- 
med in March 1956 to combat these modern techni- 
ques of communication. 


(DO-IT-YOURSELF CRIME PREVENTION, by 
ldward J]. Allen, Chief of Police, Santa Ana, Cali- 
fornia) 


In every instance, law enforcement agencies which 
have achieved the degree of success which makes them 
worthy of emulation, have earned their reputation 
by the American custom of “do-it-yourself.” 

There are many projects which individual depart- 
ments have inaugurated or have adopted after noting 
the favorable experience of some other pioneering de- 
partment. However, there is much to be said for 
those in the vanguard; these who dare to experiment. 
Here are a few simple “do-it-yourself” projects 
which have proved beneticial to the Santa Ana Police 
Department: 


Law Enforcement Intelligence Unit (L. E. 1. U.) —A 
clearing house through which interested law enforce- 
ment officials can keep themselves abreast of the cur- 
rent whereabouts and activities of criminal characters 
whose mobility is the secret weapon in the success of 
their operations. 

Bicycle Programs—Proper education in the field olf 
trafhe should begin with the young. Therefore, one 
workable bicycle program encompasses the eventual 
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Deputy Comm’r A. N. Brown 
Philadelphia 
“Neighborhood Gangs” 


Comm’r Carl D. Canwell 
Spokane, Wash. 
“Building Character” 


citation of the bike rider, after the second ‘“‘oftense.”’ 


Traffic Courtesy Awards—It is helpful to issue cita- 
tions for outstandingly courteous drivers. Very often 
this program can be underwritten through some agen- 
cy (generally an insurance agency) . 


Firearms Range and Training Academy—A cooper- 
ative “do-it-yourself combination firearms range, 
training academy, and recreation center. 


Automobile Identification Record—Automobile ID 
cards with spaces for personal and cai identification 
data. 


(BUILDING CHARACTER THROUGH LAN 
i NFORCEMENT, by Carl I). Canwell, Commissione) 
of Public Safety, Spokane, Washington) 


One of the newer concepts in law enforcement is 
the importance of crime prevention and this is the 
foundation the Spokane Junior Police was built upon. 

The prime objective of our program is teaching re- 
spect for law and law enforcement. Every child should 
have the opportunity to learn there is a reason for 
every law; that his desire must be subjugated to the 
common good; and that in protecting the rights ol 
others, he is guaranteeing the safety of his own. 


When forming such an organization, public funds 
ere not always available. However, the often used 
and often abused term “juvenile delinquency’ has 
locused public interest upon the trials and troubles of 
our atomic age adolescents. Therefore, scores of Spo- 
kane businessmen and organizations were convinced 
thai an investment in youth is an investment in ou 
country’s future. And I might add that the under- 
lying factor that gives the organization its effectiveness 
is the official support of the Spokane Police Depart 
ment. 

Every boy is encouraged to financially earn his 
badge and uniform after he has served his probation 
period. Saturday meetings at the YMCA are high 
lighted with guest speeches from law enforcement 
officers and the recreation facilities at the “Y” are 
utilized. We also rent the YMCA camp for a week 
each summer. 

A Junior Policeman learns that the policeman is 
his friend and the policeman, too, is helped to become 
a better officer because he feels a personal obligation 
to help these youngsters who look up to him. 
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Don’t 
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When you go shopping 

you look at the merchandise 
before you look at the 

price tag because you aren’t there 
to buy a price tag. 


When you buy a siren or a revolving light 
for your police car be sure 

of what that price tag is attached to. 
Look beyond outward appearance. 

You can’t buy protection 

by the inch or by the pound, it can’t 

be measured dependably by the dollar. 


When you buy FEDERAL you buy the best. 
You know FEDERAL Signals 
are dependable, durable and better performing. 


A few cents or a few dollars 

are a poor gamble against a life 

or the loss of it. 

Low priced signals are seldom an economy. 
FEDERAL Sirens and Beacon Ray lights 

like other time-tried and tested 

products have their imitators. 


In police work you play for keeps; 

toy signals, like toy guns can’t call a bluff. 
Be sure to demand FEDERAL Sirens 

and Beacon Ray lights for your equipment. 


Write for catalog 300 today. 
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8758 S. State St., Chicago 19, Ill. 











Dr. Lois L. Higgins Chief Clinton Anderson 
Chicago Beverly Hills, Calif. 


“Policewomen in Prevention’ “Preventive Education” 


(NEIGHBORHOOD GANGS, by Albert N. Brown, 
Deputy Commissioner, Police Department, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania) 


Juvenile gangs have become u pressing problem for 
the police. They have been warned, disciplined, pet- 
ted; yet they persist in their anti-social actions. 

Those in the field of juvenile psychology and test- 
ing icel we need more social workers, more institu- 
tions, more of everything. To do even a fraction ol 
this would cost a municipality millions of dollars which 
we do not have, with no assurance of success. In Phil- 
adelphia, we decided to “do it ourselves.” 

The first step was a strengthening of the Juvenile 
Aid Bureau. The Gang Control Squad discovered 
that police pressure and arrests were causing more 
hostility. So we decided to select one gang at a time 
and work through citizen groups. The “Tioga T's” 
who had committed crimes from assault with intent 
to kill down to corner lounging were contacted 
through police notices to the parents to meet at the 
local school. The parents and boys were divided into 
small groups to discuss their problems and then the 
entire group addressed by police “brass” telling them 
their sons had reached the limit and advising parental 
cooperation. Basic citizen pressure within the frame- 
work of their own neighborhood was applied to fami- 
lies who had delinquents in their homes and after 
six months the results were a noticeable drop in ar- 
rests and incidents. 

In another area where no civic group existed, lead- 

ers were found—housewives, barbers, laborers—and 
similar committees set up. In summation, concen- 
trating our efforts on one gang or area at a time and 
making full use of the resources of the immediate 
neighborhood at the grass roots level, while too new to 
claim to be the complete answer, has proven we have 
traveled a considerable way to success. 
(THE FEMININE FORCE IN CRIME PREVEN- 
TION, by Lois L. Higgins, A. B., M. S. W., LL. D., 
Director, Illinois Crime Prevention Bureau, Chicago, 
Illinois. President, International Association of Women 
Police) 

Today the policewoman is an accepted and honored 
member of the new police profession, a position she 
has not always enjoyed. The work is not a 40-hour 
week that begins regularly and ends with a large check. 
It does call for selfless, educated women who can and 
do minister to the world’s socially ill. 
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Chie f Stanley R. Schrotel 
Cincinnti, Ohio 
“The Church's Role” Resolutions Chairman 


Dr. Thomas L. Crosby 
Honolulu 


Forty-seven years ago, Alice Stebbins Wells, a woman 
of refinement and broad academic training, asked for 
the opportunity to serve as a policewoman. She was 
convinced that there was a type of police work which 
cannot and should not be pertormed by men. Today, 
police service is demanding more trained women. 
Here is a place where women can and do find 
a “do-it-yourself” challenge in their natural role ol 
“mothering.” 


The advent of women into police work brought 
into existence the crime prevention bureaus and 
juvenile bureau. And by 1922 at the annual IACP 
meeting, two resolutions were passed: that police 
women were essential to a modern police department; 
that high minimum standards for qualification be 
set for policewomen. I made a major study, complet 
ed in 1947, to see what the trend was. The findings 
were encouraging but there was no unilormity ol 
standards. Today, particularly with the revival ol 
the International Association of Women Police, there 
is a steady attempt to professionalize the service. 

Two obvious facts concern us: (1) delinquency 

around the world is out of hand and (2) 46 per cent 
of this nation’s crime is committed by young people 
under 18, half of these 15, including every offense. 
Women comprise only | per cent of the police force; 
only 11 per cent of the total crime is committed by 
females. The concern ts and should be young people! 
I ‘humbly submit that police departments may be 
ignoring a great potential in the reduction or solution 
of this vast social problem if they overlook a full 
and correct assignment of policewomen. 
(CRIME PREVENTION BY PUBLIC EDUCA 
TION IN CRIME PREVENTION METHODS, by 
Clinton H. Anderson, Chief of Police, Beverly Hills 
California) 

Within our city limits many leading entertainment 
personalities and wealthy businessmen reside in large 
luxurious homes. Therefore, we are constantly soli 
citing the cooperation of citizens in our crime preven 
tion program. We believe that our program of public 
education is paying big dividends. 

Both residents and business heads have adopted ow 
recommendations regarding a “do-it-yoursell” crime 
prevention program. 

For example, home owners regularly inform the po 
lice department of planned absences, report suspici 
ous persons, check all employee references, keep an 
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The Only Modern VHF FM Receiver | 
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for Police Radio Communications 













The growing emphasis on cooperation between 
departments in neighboring communities — be- 






tween town and county and state — demands 
instant radio contact. 


The VOLUNTEER Communications Receiver in 
the Chief's office, at the Dispatcher’s desk or in 
key vehicles provides an extremely low cost 
method of maintaining close liaison with co- 
operating departments. 


With the strict requirements of dependable Police THESE SPECIFICATIONS HAVE MADE 
THE VOLUNTEER THF.g@*ADING POLICE 
COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVER 


15 Tubes, 140 to 175 mc., .7 uv for 20 db Quieting, AC, 12 v or 6v 
$121.00 


communication in mind, the Volunteer is designed 
to receive the weakest signals, loud and clear. 
Its handsome chrome plated steel case is a 
fraction of the size of ordinary bulky equipment. 

: : 13 Tubes, 25 to 55 mc., .5 uv for 20 db Quieting, AC, 12 v or 6 v 
The Volunteer is all modern — in performance, $111.00 


compactness and low price. The Volunteer is crystal controlled and tuned at the factory to 
your exact frequency. Federal Civil Defense Authority approved 
for matching funds. Coast to coast sales and service. Write for 
the name of your local dealer. 


INDUSTRIAL RADIO CORP. 


428 N. Parkside Ave. °¢ — 








itemized list of all valuables, install private burglar 
alarms, and take other precautions. 


Businessmen and merchants also cooperate by pro- 
viding night lights in their places of business, main- 
taining lists of ae with serial numbers, exer- 
cising care in cashing checks, observing safeguards at 
banks and other financial organizations, and in many 
equally important ways. 


School authorities and PTA groups work with the 
police department in communicating crime preven- 
tion and traffic safety ideas to students. 


To strengthen this cooperation between the citizens 
and the police, the city has adopted several crime 
prevention ordinances. 


Our police department is a firm believer that “an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


(Report of the Committee, by Lt. Colonel Leon Lam- 
bert, E. D., A. D. C., Quebec Provincial Police, Chair- 
man. Read by Chief C. H. Anderson, Beverly Hills, 
California) 


This Committee, in view of the international situ- 
ation, recognizes the importance of its assignment and 
presents herewith a program designed to assist the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police in mak- 
ing a contribution to the professional exchange of in- 
formation internationally. ‘The following recommen- 
dations are submitted: 


1. That the president appoint selected liaison officers 
in various parts of the world and that these officers 
be directed to investigate the establishment of local 
and regional associations and the affiliation of such 
local and regional organizations with the LACP. 


2. The Committee joins in the support of the Seminar 
at the Annual Conference in Honolulu and has 
taken an active part in cooperation with the Train- 
ing Division Advisory Committee. 

5. The Committee further recommends development 

of a special_section of the Police Chief to contain 

information on police methods used by the police 
in the countries where members are located. 


!. It is recommended that coordination be maintain 
ed between the Training Division Advisory Com- 





A “United Nations” atmosphere prevailed during 
the International Police Seminar which was conducted 
as a prelude to the IACP Conference. 
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mittee, Training Division, the International Rela- 
tions Committee and the Special Committee ap- 
pointed to investigate the organization of affiliated 
associations. 

5. The Committee proposes that all activities to 
establish relations with police associations inter- 
nationally be directed toward the professional asso- 
ciations organized on a basis similar to the IACP. 





Mayor Neal §S. Blaisdell of Honolulu welcomed 
Chief Emilio Mendenilla, Legaspi City, the Philip- 
pines, to the Conference and the city of Honolulu. 
Chief Mendenilla presented Mayor Blaisdell a_ gift 
from the Mayor of Legaspi City. 


INTERNATIONAL POLICE SEMINAR 


Reportep By 
Litur. PAT ROBINSON 
KANSAS City PoLick DEPARTMEN1 
KANSAS City, Missouri 


The peoples of the earth have come to find that 
they can no longer live unto themselves. Mankind 
has reached an era where barriers of distance and 
language are cast aside in order that man might 
exist together in a world community. Such a transi 
tion is largely the result of mankind’s continuous 
quest for truth through the acquisition of knowledge. 
For it has been found that whenever there exists an 
inter-change of ideas and information there also exists 
some form of understanding of each others problems 
and interests. This kind of an inter-change took 
place among police administrators throughout the 
world on September 28 in Honolulu, Hawaii. 


A seminar sponsored by the IACP. Training Divi 
sion Advisory Committee and the International Re 
lations Committee provided police officials from the 
far corners of the world an opportunity to share 
their common problems and arrive at new understand 
ings. The International Police Seminar was held the 
day before the 64th annual conference of the ILACP. 
Col. Russell A. Snook, director of the Training Divi 
sion, served as chairman and moderator of the seminar. 


The official roster of delegates gave ample proof 
of the truly international scope of the seminar. Dele- 
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Two tools of the trade: a service revolver, and Kodak Retina Ile loaded with Kodak Tri-X Film. 


Eyewjultness for the prosecution 


A picture made on Kodak film is your best wit- 
ness—made with an eye that sees without bias— 
a film that records faithfully. 

But its performance can’t be a now-and-then 
proposition. That’s why you choose photo- 
graphic materials you can rely on. And that’s 
why most police and investigation agencies 
use Kodak materials. 

There are Kodak films and papers to make 
every phase of your photography more efficient 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


and satisfying. Accident and crime records, 
“mug” shots, x-ray photography, infrared, 
color-evidence work, movies, and fingerprints 
are just a few of the jobs that you do with con- 
fidence using Kodak materials. 

Your Kodak dealer carries these materials. 
Your Kodak technical representative is ready 
to explain new processes and help you solve 
your technical problems. Keep them in 
mind. 
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INTERNATIONAL POLICE SEMINAR—-This 
group attended the seminar which preceded the open- 
ing of the 64th Annual Conference of the IACP. 
Front row, l. to r., Tatsujiro Shimasue, director gen- 
eval, Maritime Safety Board, Tokyo; Captain Fawzi 
A. Fawaz, Lebanese National Gendarmarie, Beirut, 
Lebanon; Lt. Col. Jose G. Lukban, director, Philip- 
pine National Bureau of Investigation, Manila, P. I.; 
Commissioner of Police Nathaniel H. S. Baker, Re- 
public of Liberia, Monrovia, Liberia; General R. S. 
Soekanto, chief, Indonesian National Police, Djakarta, 
Indonesia; Yoshikazu Imatake, chief superintendent, 
National Police Agency, Tokyo; Chung Hak Suh, di- 
rector, Korean National Police, Seoul, Korea; and 






Fumio Komura, chief and special assistant to the di- 
rector general, Maritime Safety Board, Tokyo. 
Second row, l. to r., Col. Russell A. Snook, director, 
IACP Training Division, Washington, D. C.; His Ex- 
cellency, Prince Tiao Somsanith, directeur general 
de police, Vientiana, Laos; Lt, Col. Bounkhong Pra- 
dichit, department director, Urban Police, Laos; Cap 
tain Emilio A. Mendenilla, chief of police, Lagaspi Al- 
bay, the Philippines; Robert Taft, chief of police, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada; Captain Bong Kyun 
Kim, Korean National Police, Seoul, Korea; John D. 
Holstrom, chief of police, Berkeley, Calif., president- 
élect of IACP; and George A. Otlewis, chief, Chicago 
Park District Police, Chicago, Ill.” 1ACP_ president. 





gates and their guests traveled to Honolulu from 
\lrica, Asia, Europe, Far East, Latin America, Middle 
bast, Near East, and North America. More specifi- 
cally, the individual countries and U. S. Territories 
and Trust ‘Territories represenied were Alaska, Cam 
bodia, Canada, Republic of China, Guam, Haiti, Indo- 
nesia, Japan, Korea, Laos, Lebanon, Liberia, Nether- 
lands-Antilles, Okinawa, the Philippines, Puerto Rico, 
and the United States. Many of these participants 
were accompanied by their civilian police advisors 
furnished by the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. When the seminar was called to order by 
Chairman Snook the delegates took their places at a 
large horseshoe table behind placards of their respec 
tive countries. The colorful atmosphere, the ming- 
ling of many languages, and the appearance of the 
delegates gave one the impression that this might well 
b@ a> meeting of the United Nations. The seminar 
éould be likened to the United Nations in a real 
sense, for here were men gathered togther from all 
parts of the world so that they might meet and discuss 
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each others’ problems «und interests. Informality, 
friendliness and congentality prevailed throughout the 
seminar. Discussion flowed back and forth from de 
legate to delegate, as they presented their prepared 
papers and responded to questions from the chai 
and from one another. 


After the delegates and their guests had been in 
troduced, Chief John D. Holstrom, (then) first vice 
president of the IACP and chairman of the Interna 
tional Advisory Committee, extended greetings on 
behalf of the Association. 


Chairman Snook outlined the purposes and pro 
gram of the seminar, giving a brief summary of the 
underlying philosophies of the LACP and its Inte 
national Relations program. ‘The chairman covered 
four points in his outline of these basic philosophies. 
First, he told the group, that all must work togethei 
to raise the standards of the police profession. He 
explained that truth is found through the exchange 
of information and that understanding develops from 
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the acquisition of knowledge. The chairman said 
that understanding leads logically to friendship and 
a feeling of international brotherhood. Colonel Snook 
asked that the delegates be loyal to their profession 
and to. their respective organizations, countries, and 
peoples. He charged them with the responsibility ol 
making use of the information they receive for the 
benelit of their countries and people. 

Chiel Holstrom discussed the history, organization, 
and objectives of the IACP. He particularly em- 
phasized the objectives of the Association and told 
the group that one ol the primary aims of the [ACP 
is the fostering and promotion of an exchange of in- 
formation and experience among the police adminis- 
trators of the world. 

The participants then turned to a discussion of ex- 
change of information through police associations. 
There was general agreement on the importance ol 
the professional police association as a means through 
which an exchange of information could be effected. 
Several references were made to existing police organi- 
zations in various parts of the world. The general 
conclusion was that the relationships between these 
organizations would be a matter of further study and 
development. 

IACP Executive Secretary Leroy E. Wike discussed 
the 64th annual conference and referred to the sub- 
stantive part of the program. He explained how the 
conference functioned and outlined the entertainment 
features that would be offered. 

The International Police Seminar was brought to a 
close by Arthur F. Brandstatter, director of the School 
of Police Administration and Public Safety, Michigan 
State University. Mr. Brandstatter summarized the 
seminar discussion and brought out some of the salient 
points that had merited attention of the delegates. 
He emphasized the importance of personal and hu- 
man relationships to support technical and_profes- 
sional studies. 

It was abundantly clear that these police adminis- 
trators from different countries throughout the world 
had made significant contributions toward the better 
understanding of police problems. Many friendships 
were made at this seminar—friendships which will 
undoubtedly prove to be lasting ones. These gentle- 
men brought to the 64th annual conference of the 
{ACP a real spirit of internationalism. 





STATE SECTION MEETING 


The meeting was called to order by Col. Gregory 


O. Hathaway, general chairman. The invocation was 
given by the Rev. Kenneth O. Rewick, executive di- 
rector of the Honolulu Council of Churches. 


Col. Hathaway summarized regional reports. Crim- 
inal and traffic enforcement, he said, have both in- 
creased. In some areas, the traffic situation is better, 
in some worse, and in some about the same. Indiana 
showed a decrease of 1,000 accidents and of more than 
85 fatalities. 

Manpower is an acute problem everywhere. Mich- 
igan pays the highest salaries, ranging from $328 to 
$183, plus $3 per day for expenses. 


In training, the trend is towards split recruiting 
schools, with classroom instruction divided by a_pe- 
riod of some weeks on the road. 


Col. Hathaway saw a need for: continued eftorts 
to put police work on real professional basis; estab- 
lishment of a National Bureau of Driver’s License 
Records; continued efforts to assume responsibility fon 
reducing traffic accidents, which are increasing to the 
greatest extent on rural highways; and a full time 
executive secretary for the section. 


STATE REPORTING OF CONVICTIONS 
(By James P. Economos, Director, Traffic Court Pro 
gram, American Bay Association, Chicago, Illinois) 
There is a great lack of similarity among states in 
reporting the conviction of non-resident drivers and 
also in taking action on such reports. 


Anything which improves the situation is desirable. 
Many drivers will not drive more carefully in orde1 
to save lives but will do so in order to save thei 
licenses. 


Many reports give information on violations, but 
neglect important information on circumstances. Re- 
ports must hecome more scientific, more informative, 
and more helpful. 


Virgina has pioneered in reporting. Pennsylvania's 
uniform traffic summons and complaint is excellent 





THINGS A MAINLANDER WILL 


Friendliness of everybody—the governor, the ma- 
yor, the chief of police and his entire force, the bell- 
men, the gardeners, the street vendors, the fishermen, 
the waitress—yes, everybody. 


The way of life—businesslike, but unhurried. 


The mynah birds—those lovable alarm clocks 
which unfailingly begin their daily activities at 6 
a. m. sharp. 

“Beyond the Reef,” that hauntingly beautiful 
song of the islands. 


Diamond Head—that majestic pile that seems to 
symbolize Hawaii. 





ALWAYS REMEMBER ABOUT HONOLULU 


The surf—at dawn, at midnight, any time. 

The excellent cuisine and service at (of all pla- 
ces!) our favorite drug store. 

The beauty, grace, and charm of the island lady 
—-young and old. 

The flora and fauna. 

Fresh pineapple and papaya. 

The utterly ridiculous but amusing apparel don- 
ned by mainlanders in their frantic efforts to “go 
native.” 


Missing the World Series on TV but hearing 
the games over the radio before breakfast. 
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in providing the necessary information and organiz- 
ing it in a way easily reported by both police and 
courts. I recommend its forms for your consideration. 
Ontario has incorporated the basic ideas in a report 
which it is finding useful. 


IDEAL FOR TRAINING 





IACP State and Provincial Section Officers 
(Named at 64th annual conference, Oct. 1, 1957, 
Honolulu, Hawaii) 

General Chairman—William H. Morris, super- 
intendent, Illinois State Highway Police. 
Vice Chairman (East) —Joseph D. Rutter, super- 

intendent, New Jersey State Police. 
Vice Chairman (West)—Lyle Hyatt, superin- 
tendent, Utah Highway Patrol. 
Secretary—James R. Smith, commanding officer, 
North Carolina Highway Patrol. 











THE TRAFFIC PROGRAM IN VIRGINIA 


(By Coil. Charles W. Woodson, Supt., Virginia Stat: 
Police, Richmond, Virginia) 





\ny degree of success in traffic safety must be meas- 


ured by cooperation among official agencies and citi 16mm MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR 


zens of a state. 
; WITH SOUND AND SILENT SPEEDS 
Che Governor's Highway Safety Committee was 
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partments most concerned with the problem of traffic ae ‘ fn 
alinine training your personnel in effective law enforce- 
: AS) ' er ;, ment work. It makes possible a standardized 
Broadly, the program consists of furnishing of field 
services to individuals and organizations interested trainee program for new officers... saves time 
in promoting safety; the coordinating of official etf- ; ‘ 
5 8 and money through visual demonstration of court- 


forts; and the maintaining of an information bureau 
for the media and the general public. Virginia is room procedures and correct traffic signals and 
fortunate in that her officials have not been intermit- gestures. It provides an effective, continuing edus 
tently replaced by incoming governors, thereby as- 


suring long tenure so that committee members have cational program for the entire department with 


gained stature in the public’s eye. films obtainable from many sources — Traffic 
Supplementing the Committee is the Work Com- Institute, FBI and others. 

mittee, composed of a representative appointed by 

each member, from his department, to represent him With the Stylist Deluxe 16mm Projector you’re 

when necessary and to aid in the work. assured of a superbly smooth performance at both 
Since the Committee went into full-scale action in sound and silent speeds. The Stylist Deluxe offers 

1947, we have received 74 national awards, two Na- exclusive tiols lax meus a ee 

° . . ° . ° ’ xXcluslv 4 

tional Safety Council Awards of Honor, the Nation’s F prolap 

highest to a State for its over-all program and record Finish for prolonged film life. A simple straight- 

improvement and four awards for Safety Organization line film path and long-wearing roller sprocket 


—and we feel these to be only a challenge to do a 


better job in the future. shoe assembly make threading ultra quick and 


easy. All operating controls are located on one 


CRASH INJURY RESEARCH central control panel. Other Ampro Stylist Deluxe 
(By John O. Moore, Administrator, Automotive Crash features are interchangeable lenses, fast automatic 


Injury Research, Cornell University Medical College, 
New York, New York) rewind, film capacity of 2000 feet and slide-out 
We have found the principal factors minimizing removable film gate. 
auto injuries to be (1) a restraining device (belt) 
and (2) bendable material within the automobile 
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with which the body comes in contact. G RA FLEX: 
, a 8s 


We have been successful in matching 81 cases where 
ejection was not a factor, and 46 cases where, under ROSSA Ter 
matched conditions, safety belt users remained in the 
car while non-users were ejected. 


Call your local Graflex Dealer for an obligation-free 
demonstration, or write Dept. PC-117, Graflex, Inc., 
Rochester 3, N. Y., for further information. A SUBBICIARY OF 








We have examined the frequency of injury in the 
non-ejection cases in which no belt was used, and 
found that 7.5 per cent of the people in these cars 
had an injury to some degree. 

We have found that 23 per cent of the people in 
the cars without belts had an injury that fell in the 
moderate, severe, critical, dangerous, or fatal range. 

We have found that 3.6 per cent of the people in 
these cars without belts had an injury that must be 
classified as dangerous to life or fatal within 24 hours. 

When we examined the frequency of injuries in 
the matching cases of cars using a restraining device, 
we found that 29.9 per cent of the people had an in- 
jury to some degree. Only 9.2 per cent of the people 
had an injury that was classified as moderate, severe, 
critical, dangerous or fatal. And only one per cent 
of the people had an injury that was classified as 
dangerous or fatal. 

We matched other accidents, involving 36 cars with 
a total of 46 front seat occupants. When we took 
the 46 occupants of the 36 cars who were ejected from 
the vehicle, and determined the frequency of their 
injury, we found that 87 per cent of these people 
had an injury to some degree. 

We found that 17.4 per cent of these people were 
either killed or sustained injuries so severe that their 
condition was still critical after 24 hours. 

We then studied 46 matched people, none of whom 
were ejected, because they were wearing a restrain- 
ing device or safety belt, and we found that 39.3 per 
cent of these people belted had an injury to some 
degree. 

We found that 10.9 per cent of these people had 
in injury in the moderate, critical, fatal range. 


We have launched a long costly research into acci- 
dent causes and prevention so as to deploy limited 
quantities of police in a way that will be more effec- 
tive, 

Other studies in the offing include determining the 
number of personnel needed in state agencies, par- 
ticularly with rural accidents becoming dangerously 
high. Another is how state police or patrol person- 
nel should be assigned. In Wisconsin, a study was 
made and the patrol reorganized to combat the traffic 
accident problem keeping in mind accidents cannot 
be reduced in areas where they do not occur. Reduc- 
tions in accidents have proven true. Speed enforce- 
ment studies showed a reduction also. 

Another research project needed is a way of meas- 
uring the performance of the rural police officer or 
highway patrolman. Another trend, more rapid _na- 
tionwide freeways, has caused the peculiar problem 
ol speed and congestion, which demands new enforce- 
ment techniques. 

\ related area of inquiry is needed on the kind of 
equipment used. Two more related projects need 
linancing: legal trends and problems used in speed 
measuring equipment and research into problems and 
techniques of concealment, pursuit, case preparation 
and public education in these devices. We also need 
a study of chemical testing devices for intoxication 
and a rectifying is needed of statistical information 
on trallic law enforcement. 
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AT THE STATE SECTION SESSION—Attending 
the annual IACP State and Provincial Section meeting 
were, seated, l. to r., Clifford E. Fernstrom, [ACP 
Traffic Division; Lt. John Bishop, Ohio State High- 
way Patrol; Commissioner John C. Kelly, Connecticut 
State Police; Supt. Gregory O. Hathaway, Arizona 
Highway Patrol, general chairman of the Section; Com- 
misstoner B. R. Caldwell, California Highway Patrol 
and Ray Ashworth, director, [ACP Traffic Division. 


Standing, l. to r., Lt. Col. Charles W. Baker, Hick- 
am AFB, Honolulu; James P. Economos, American 
Bar Association, Chicago; Chief Anthony Paul, Coun- 
ty of Hawaii; Captain D. W. Unkle, Ohio State High- 
way Patrol; Chief Jean R. Lane, County of Maui; Col. 
C. W. Woodson, Jr., Virginia State Police; Supt. A. 
P. Brandt, Alaska Territorial Police; Lt. Adolph Pas- 
tore, Connecticut State Police; Captain Stanley Smith, 
Pennsylvania State Police; Richard A. Youngs, liaison 
officer of the Section, and H. G. Porter, FBI, San 
Francisco. 


POLICE COOPERATION 


(HARMONY AT ALL LEVELS OF LAW EN- 
FORCEMENT, by Col. Charles W. Woodson, I]r.. 


Superintendent, Virginia State Police, Richmond, Vir- 


ginia) 


In our annual conferences, we have talked much 
of the need for teamwork which will form a strong 
chain of mutual assistance. Nevertheless, we can only 
hope to achieve the utmost in cooperation whei all 
law enforcement officers become fully aware of the 
many facilities available for cementing our united 
front against crime. 

Once again it is strongly recommended that the 
IACP give earnest consideration to the publishing ol 
a handbook setting forth the activities, jurisdictions, 
and services available from federal and state enforce 
ment organizations to those on the local, or othe 
levels. 


The Committee further suggests that all departments 
and agencies make use of the Association’s monthly 
publication to interchange ideas on ways and means 
of cooperation. 

Your Committee again recommends the conducting 
of a continuous membership drive. 


It is further recommended that IACP regions be 
established within which can be held regional meet 
ings. 


Another recommendation is the consideration of a 
domestic exchange program for ofhicers between fed 
eral, state and municipal departments. 
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Waialua Agricultural Co., Oahu 
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Woods of Hawaii 

2155 Kalakaua Ave. 





from far and wide, 
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Maj. Gen. A. M. Kuhfeld Supt. John A. Lyddy 
Washington, D. C. Bridgeport, Conn. 
“NATO Forces Agreement” “Communications Liaison” 


THE ARMED FORCES 
NATO STATUS OF FORCES AGREEMENTS 


(By Maj. Gen. Albert M. Kuhfeld, USAF, the Assist- 
ant Judge Advocate General, United States Air Force, 
Washington, D. C.) 


The stationing of Armed Forces in friendly coun- 
tries during peace time made necessary agreements 
hetween nations to cover complex relationships be- 
tween military personnel and the residents and gov- 
erments of the countries in which such troops are sta- 
tioned .... the NATO Status of Forces Agreements 
has been used as a model for similar agreements, and 
Article VII relates to criminal jurisdiction over the 
armed forces and accompanying personnel. 

It is the United States policy that every effort should 
be made to secure a waiver of jurisdiction in every 
case if at all possible. Failing that, overseas com- 
manders are to insure the maximum protection ol 
the individual rights as guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion to everyone in their commands who may be tried 
by a foreign court. 


Now let us consider how civilians fit into this 
Treaty Agreement. As a practical matter, it is neces- 
sary that the large number of civilians accompanying 
the military forces into foreign territory also be 
subject to court martial jurisdiction, for without crim- 
inal jurisdiction there can be no effective control over 
civilian members of the Armed Services. 

One of the many problems which we have in com- 
mon is that of juvenile delinquency—specifically, the 
wrongdoing of youthful dependents of military and 
civilian personnel. I wish to take this opportunity 
of personally thanking you for your cooperation in 
cases where youthful dependents of American citizens 
have violated the law within your jurisdictions. 


I am sure many of you are wondering as to the 
effects the recent U. S. Supreme Court decision will 
have upon courts-martial jurisdiction in overseas areas. 
The following are my own opinions and not that of 
the Air Force. 

In the Girard case, the Supreme Court stated un- 
equivocally that the members of the Armed Forces in 
a friendly foreign country are subject to the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the “receiving state’ for offenses com- 
mitted within its territorial boundaries unless it sur- 
renders its jurisdiction. 
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Chief Frank A. Sweeney 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
“Car Theft Problem” 


Col. C. W. Woodson, Jr. and 
President Otlewis 
“Harmony At All Levels” 


In the cases of Reid vw. Covert and Krueger v. Kin- 
sella, the Supreme Court decided that the United 
States had no jurisdiction in capital cases over de- 
pendents “accompanying” the military forces overseas 
in time of peace. 


A BRIEFING ON COMMUNICATIONS 
REPORT OF COMMUNICATIONS COMMITTEE 


(By Supt. John A. Lyddy, Department of Police, 
Bridgeport, Conn., chairman) 


Communications being such a vital factor in the 
efficient operation of any law enforcement agency, 
nothing should be left undone to take advantage of 
the developments of science in this field. Because ol 
lack of funds or other conditions, the police have 
failed to take advantage of this rapid advancement. 


Your Committee has been keeping close contact 
with the FCC hearings regarding the allocation ol 
lrequencies above 890 mc (Microwave). There is 
suill an apparent threat on the 30-50 and the 150 mega 
cycle band allocated to police agencies, but there will 
be certain advantages by the assignment of specific 
frequencies to municipalities. 


There should be a close relationship between the 
communications officer of each police agency with his 
superiors, as there are many potentials in the field 
of electronics and communications that cannot be 
taken full advantage of without the technical knowl- 
edge of the communications officer. 


Final authority should be retained by the FCC to 
resolve issues which cannot be mutually handled be- 
tween user groups. The limitation on Micro-waves 
seems warranted. We believe eligibility should be 
based on the necessity of the service, with public safety 
given priority second only to the Armed Forces, which 
is in line with the Commission’s traditional policy. 


This close relationship should also be between the 
JACP and the FCC. We feel there should be estab- 
lished a Liaison Committee composed of this Chair- 
man and the Committees of APCO and the technical 
advisors of the Public Safety Radio Service within the 
FCC. 


MICRO-WAVE: Indications are that the demand 
for point-to-point channels (above 890 mc) is just 
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started. Micro-wave affords the use of teletype, tele- 
Vision, etc. 

TWX now extends from coast to coast, 47 states and 
the District of Columbia. 

MULTIPLEX: We are looking forward to the de- 
velopment of this equipment to increase the capacity 
of such systems from 120 circuits now to 1,000 cir- 
cuits. 

CW NETWORKS AND RADIO TELETYPE has 
been the backbone of interzone communications for 
many police departments. 

HOT LINE is a new type of network. It is very 
important, principally in such emergencies as road 
blocks and holdups. 

SUB-MINIATURE RECEIVERS have been de- 
veloped to the size of 10 ounces permitting a patrol- 
man to carry it on his belt and it is completely oper 
ated by transistors. 

SUB-MINIATURE TRANSMITTERS have been 
promised soon by a jeading manufacturer, which will 
be as small and cover the same range as the receiver. 

TRANSISTORIZED POWER SUPPLIES have re 
cently been developed which will completely eliminate 
the short-lived and costly vibrators. 


RADIO CONTROLLED TRAFFIC LIGHTS 
have been installed by many cities in police mobile 
units that will turn the traffic light as desired so he 
can proceed with legal direction. 

CLOSED CIRCUIT TELEVISION makes it possi 
ble for a police executive to be at his desk and observe 
traffic conditions at any given location. 

SINGLE SIDE BAND communications is available 
today, making it possible to set up base stations in 
each state so each can be in contact with the other. 


AUTOMOBILE THEFT 
{REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE, by Frank A. 
Sweeney, Chief of Police, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania) 

Auto theft at one time was thought to be a big 
city crime. Now police authorities know that the 
practice is growing and no community is immune. 
National statistics prove that car theft has become 
one of the most difficult: problems confronting both 
law enforcement and the public. 


During 1956 there were 28,035 arrests for auto theft 


in 1,551 cities with over 2,500 population. Of this, 
66.4 per cent were 17 years of'age or younger, and 
39.4 per cent were 15 years of age or younger. ‘These 


figures clearly show that car theft is primarily a 

juvenile problem. 

Che ten basic points of this Committee Report are 
as follows: 

1. Conduct programs designed to curb juvenile 
delinquency. 

2. Adults arrested for car theft should be severely 
punished whether or not they took the car “just 
for a thrill” or in order to get where they were 
going. 

3. The public should be convinced they should 
lock their cars and remove the key. Those who 
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are careless should be fined or suffer a reduc- 
tion in insurance payments. 

1. Automobile manufacturers should provide bet- 
ter safeguards. 

5. Car owners should record the serial numbers of 
their tires, car radio and mark their hubcaps 
so they can be identified if stolen. 

6. All police departments should set up a stolen 
automobile file as ready reference by means of 
make and motor number. 

7. Operators engaged in the business of storing or 
parking cars should be required to report in 
writing all vehicles left unclaimed over 30 days. 

8. The IACP should recommend adoption of the 
Uniform Title Law with emphasis to states which 
have no Certificate of Title Law. 

§. Procedures for handling juvenile offenders should 
be thoroughly reviewed by the Association and 
the help of the juvenile courts and juvenile bu- 
reaus should be sought 

10. The public must be constantly educated regarding 
the different ramifications of this offense. They 
must be persuaded to identify and prosecute 
whenever possible, and to safeguard their own 


possessions. 





HARLEY-DAVIDSON—Graduates and friends of 
the Traffic Institute, Northwestern University, were 
guests at a luncheon hosted by the Harley-Davidson 
Motor Co., Milwaukee, Wis. They were, front row, l. 
io r., George Larsen, Jr., and Robert L. Donigan, 
Traffic Institute; Capt. M. E. Cook, Seattle; Capt. 
Ron Barringer, Honolulu; Capt. Clarence Liu, Hono- 
lulu; Richard A. Youngs, Institute, and Lt. Col. 
Charles W. Baker, Hickam AFB, Honolulu. 

Second row, |. to r., Clifford E. Fernstrom, Instt- 
tute; Commissioner B. R. Caldwell, California High- 
way Patrol; Light B. Yost, General Motors Corpora- 
tion; Chief Wyman W. Vernon, Oakland, Calif.; Chief 
IV. H. Parker, Los Angeles; Chief John D, Holstrom, 
Berkeley, Calif.; Ray Ashworth. IACP Traffic Divi- 
sion and the Traffic Institute; Chief of Detectives V. 
L. Kramer, Seattle, Wash., and Robert E. Raleigh, 
Citizens Traffic Safety Board, Chicago. 

Third row, l. to r., Ray Esser, Harley-Davidson; L. 
]. McEnnis, Jr., Institute; James Duncan, Honolulu; 
John Zimmerman, Harley-Davidson; Chief Walter E. 
Headley, Jr., Miami, Fla.; Chief William H, Dovey, 
Long Beach, Calif.; Chief Peter King, Peekskill, N. Y.; 
Chief Jean R. Lane, County of Maui; Chief Arthur 
B. Wilson, Wilmington, Del.; James P. Economos, 
American Bar Association; Chief Paul J. Price, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 
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CIVIL DEFENSE 
REPORT OF CD ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


(By John D. Holstrom, Chief of Police, Berkeley, 
California, Chairman) 

At the March conference of the Federal Civil De 
lense Administration, which was attended by the 
majority of members from this committee, there were 
briefings on civil defense trends and technical develop- 
ments and discussions concerning the police service 
in the national civil defense program. Your commit- 
tee drafted and forwarded two resolutions. One ad 
dressed to the FCDA Administrator urged extension 
of the Police Services program by the appointment ol 
State Coordinators of Police within the states; the 
other endorsed the National Explosive Ordnance Re 
connaissance and Radiological Monitoring Program. 


It is hoped that in future years there will be the 
opportunity for this midyear committee meeting with 
FCDA. 


Also during 1955-57 I continued to serve as police 
consultant to the Civil Defense Scientific Research 
Committee of the National Research Council of the 
National Academy of Science. The purpose has 
been to provide representation for the police service 
and for the Association. 


CONARC TRAINING PROGRAM 
(By James E. McHugh, Staff Director, Civil De- 
fense Division, Office of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Manpower, Personnel and Reserve) , Wash- 
ington, D. C.) 


One of the current problems in our community of 
interest is the development of a nation-wide capabil- 
ity for explosive ordnance disposal (EOD). By de- 
finition, EOR is the detection, investigation, location, 
verification, initial evacuation of personnel, marking, 
identification, and reporting of an unexploded ord- 
nance . . . EOD is the final reconnaissance, identifi- 
cation, rendering safe, recovery, and field evaluation 
ol U. S. and foreign explosive ordnance. 


We must assume that the Soviet Union possesses the 
ollensive capability to launch a determined nuclear 
attack against the Continental United States. We 
must assume that such an attack could produce a 
large number of unexploded incidents. 
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There are of course the related problems associ 
ated with a peacetime transport and storage of nuclea 
weapons and materials by military forces. The trans 
port may traverse the jurisdiction of a civilian com 
munity whose safety and welfare lie in your hands. 


Phe Continental Army Command (CONARC) 
estimates that a minimum force of 28,000 civil EOR 
agents are needed . a trained force representing 
10°), or 11,000 of the metropolitan police strength in 
cities over 100,000; 20°, or 4,000 of the State police 
strength, and 10° or 13,000 of county sheriffs and 
all other police strengths. 


Past experience has indicated we should, where 
possible, present the instruction during normal duty 
hours within the curriculum of established in-service 
or professional police school systems. “The proposed 
training program developed jointly within CONARC 
and FCDA has scheduled 16 hours of instruction. 


THE ARSON REPORT 


(By Herbert C. Watson, Special Agent, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, Denver, Colo., and Chair- 
man, Arson Committee of the International Associ- 
ation of Chiefs of Police) 





Reports received by the committee from police offi 
cials in all sections of the country indicate that the 
number of incendiary fires in the United States during 
the past year was about the same as for the previous 
year. 

Although incendiary fires caused by juveniles have 
increased and become a major problem, an antici- 
pated rise in the number of fraud fires did not take 
place. However, a current increase in small business 
failures is evident and could lead to a higher incidence 
of such fires in the future. 


The excellent record of the past year has been 
made possible by continued good economic conditions, 
increasing awareness of the problem by police and 
lire departments, and training of more law enforce- 
ment olficials in arson investigation. 

The committee recommends: 

1. Expansion of existing programs aimed at pre 
venting juvenile arson and the establishment of 
additional programs. Continued vigilance to 
check further increases in this type of crime. 
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2. The establishment of uniform reports on arson 

and allied crimes, and the inclusion of such re 

ports in the Uniform Crime Report of the FBI. 

Increased attendance by enforcement officers at 

arson schools, and the inclusion of at least basic 

training in arson detection and investigation by 

all police and fire schools. 

|. Cooperation between all police and fire agencies 
in the past’ is commended, and its continuance 
strongly recommended. 

5. Activities of the IACP Arson Committee should 
be continued. 


POLICE FLEET WINNERS 


The International, Association of Chiefs of Police 
recognized safe records of police motor vehicle fleets 
at its 64th annual conference in Honolulu. 

At the traffic session of conference at the Royal 
Hawaiian Hotel, the Association announced winners 
of the 1956-57 Police Fleet Safety Contest, co-sponsored 
by the IACP and the National Safety Council as a 
division of the National Fleet Safety Contest. 

Chief George A. Otlewis, Chicago Park District 
Police, (then) president of the Association, announced 
that 10 municipal departments and two state highway 
patrols won major awards. In addition, four muni- 
cipal departments in the small fleets group were 
awarded perfect record certificates. 

One hundred and forty-eight police fleets partici- 
pated in the contest which covered the period from 
July 1, 1956, to June 30, 1957. Patrol car and two- 
wheeled and three-wheeled motorcycle operation was 
considered in the judging. All participating fleets 
traveled 377,067,000 miles and had 5,291 reportable 
accidents, for a rate of 1.4 per 100,000 vehicle miles. 

The 1957-58 Police Fleet Safety Contest is now 
under way. 

Winning fleets in each of the several categories ol 
the 1956-57 Contest were: 


MUNICIPAL GROUP 1 
Kirst Place: Honolulu, Hawaii, Police Department 
Second Place: Austin, Texas, Police Department 
Third Place: Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, Police De 
partment 


MUNICIPAL GROUP 2 
lirst Place: Oak Ridge, Tennessee, Police Department 
Second Place: Inglewood, California, Police Depart 
ment 
Third Place: Riverside, California, Police Department 


STATE GROUP 
First Place: Nebraska Safety Patrol 


PTWO-WHEELED MOTORCYCLE GROUP 
First Place: California Highway Patrol 
Second Place: Columbia, S. C., Police Department 


THREE-WHEELED GROUP 
First Place: California Highway Patrol 
Second Place: Greensboro, N. C., Police Department 


SMALL FLEETS GROUP 

Kirst Place: El Cerrito, Calif., Police Department 
Second Place: Los Alamos, N. M., Police Department 
Winners of Perfect Record Certificates: 

Phoenix, Ariz., Police Department 

Glendale, Calif., Police Department 

Greenville, S. C., Police Department 

Oak Park, Illinois, Police Department 
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PERSONNEL: PROBLEMS 


AND PROGRESS 
INTO TOMORROW 
(By Chief Bernard C. Brannon, Kansas City, Missourt) 

The policeman of today dispenses police service 
that would appall the law enforcement man of yester- 
day. He must know and utilize much of the skills and 
knowledge possessed by professional people in the 
fields of sociology, economics, psychology and many 
other categories of learning. 

If we accept the premise that policing is a profession 
requiring advanced study and training, where are the 
professional men from whom we can recruit our new 
policemen? We must admit that seldom do we em 
ploy policemen as such. We acquire the best avail- 
able men and make policemen of them. We are, 
therefore, a profession without professional people 
to employ in getting our work done! 

In other professions our colleges and universities 
perform three significant functions which we as po- 
lice administrators now assume ourselves: (1) They 
recruit for professional training sufficient numbers olf 
capable persons to man the professions, (2) They 
train and develop these recruits to an approved scien- 
tilic, techincal and professional competence, (3) They 
graduate those who possess the knowledge, technical 





Kerean Consul Choong Chung Oh, secona jrom 
left, greeted delegation from Korea. Consul Oh is 
Shaking hands with Director Chung Hak Suh of the 
Korean National Police. Senior Advisor Ray W. 
Foreaker is at left and Captain Bong Kyun Kim is 
at right. 
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abilities, personal character and social outlook re 
quired for the practice of the professions. 


Following World War II, our government policy 
ol encouraging higher education by footing the bill 
for our civilian soldiers smashed the concept that col- 
lege was only for a few. 

We seek more than recruits with general college 
training; we want men complying with the first ea 
mark of a profession. 

We must do the groundwork now The com 
bination of two factors is necessary for our profession 
al success: (1) We must create the desire on the part 
of young people to study policing, (2) We must per- 
suade our colleges and universities to establish law 
enforcement curriculums and assist them. 


If the field of policing constitutes a profession, il 
we must have professional men to serve in that field, 
then how can we avoid the precedents of professional 
progress established by the other groups? We can 
answer much of our recruiting problems of today by 
wisely preparing for tomorrow. 

(Note: Chief Brannon’s paper will be published in 
full in the December issue.) 





THE AREA OF HUMAN RELATIONS 

(By Douglas M. Kelley, M. D., Police Psychiatrist, 
City of Berkeley; Professor of Criminology, Unive 
sity of California, Berkeley, California) 

The area of human relations has grown up. We 
now know you can get better results with less human 
cost in terms of misery and suffering by treating peo 
ple as humans. However, sometimes saying nothing 
is not as beneficial as just listening. 

We find therefor that adequate human relations uses 
certain methods—special techniques of getting along 
with people. The first point is the more we know 
about another’s background, his emotions, his view- 
points, the better we can understand why he thinks 
as he does and the meanings of his words. 


People also react differently in different situations. 
Recognition of situational changes helps us unde 
stand behavior. 

Our second point is a most useful one—learn to 
listen. 

The third point of technique is to ask proper ques- 
tions. The best way is to find out the real meaning 
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of what is communicated by asking “what do you 
mean?” 

As a listener, we have our problems because we 
read into another’s words our own attitudes. We 
talk instead of listen. Stop and think—“what does 
he mean?—why does he say that?—how does he know?” 

Finally, in your interpersonal relations, learn not to 
expect too much. Develop an attitude of minimal 
expectancy and you'll tend to get better predictability. 


PSYCHIATRY AND LAW ENFORCEMENT 


(By Col. Vincent J]. Donahue, USAF, Chairman of 
the Department of Air Science, Air Force ROTC De- 
tachment No. 55, University of California at Los An- 
geles, California) 


On the subject of the relationship between psy- 
chiatry and law enforcement, the psychiatrists have 
committed much to writing and speech that amounts 
to mere verbiage. In their utterances the authors and 
speakers have been guilty of permitting the purported 
objectivity of their observations to be distorted by 
emotion, bias and prejudice. 

It is only the verbally-loaded hard core psychiatrists 
who have been and who are at present unacceptable 
to law enforcement. The average peace officer is a 
product of personal, empirically-derived experience 
which has imbued him with a wholesome cynicism 
toward, among other things, polysyllabic terminology. 

The schism between the two groups is further and 
significantly widened by the fact that psychiatrists 
consider enforcement to be a mere instrumentality 
of the law which they vociferously insist is based on 
the principle of lex talionis, i. e., vengeance. 

It is quite interesting to note that it is in the arena 
populated by'the narcotics offender, the sex deviate 
and the sex offender that the psychiatrists display 
their best form in baiting law enforcement. 


|. The belief of the psychiatrists in their own om- 
niscience, their conviction that they alone know 
what to do about crime and criminals, which is 
little more than sophistry, must be abandoned. 

2. If psychiatrists are ever going to gain true ac- 
ceptance, they must markedly intensify thei 
search to identify norms and common guide- 
posts in their field. 

3. The quality of psychiatric research to be done 
is a matter of primary import. 
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!. Needed, also, is a change in the psychiatric orien- 
tation toward society’s problems. 

5. Psychiatrist must also bear in mind the danger 
which exists in the search among criminals for 
a psychic illness at the expense of an organic 
one, a vain and far-from-merry chase which many 
a psychiatrist has taken up. 


POLITICAL INTRUSION IN POLICE SERVICE 


(By Deputy Chief Arthur M. Tarbell, Department of 
Police, Honolulu, T. H.) 





It should be stated at the outset that the argument 
against intrusion of political pressure into police serv- 
ice should not be construed as a reflection of disre- 
gard for the rights and interests of the public. It is, 
in fact, because of basic police responsibility to insure 
the preservation of individual rights that there must 
be the most active resistance constantly directed 
against partisan interference and political dictation 
in police matters. 


It is no less than incongruous that police who are 
essentially guardians, inspectors, and investigators are 
not organized to carry out’ the most diligent system 
of self-inspection, self-correction, and _ self-protection. 


The evolvement of a mutually established policing 
service accommodating all departments in their rou- 
tine problems and in emergencies should be recog- 
nized as an inevitable part of future police develop- 
ment. 


Chere is need for the evolvement and adoption of 
a philosophy which may serve as a guide and resource 
of comfort and strength to police daily confronted 
with requirement for decisions trying conscience and 
spirit a need for the development of an official 
code of ethics serving as self-imposed moral command- 
ments and as a gauge of judgment to all police leaders 

. a need for the establishment of covenants conjoint- 
ly determined and agreed upon which will bring 
security and benefit to all through prescribing the 
character and propriety of: individual action on the 
part of every member. 


There is a need for the determination and general 
publication of criteria by which to recognize and 
judge the manipulations of those seeking to usurp 
police controls .. . a need for qualified counsel alert- 
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ing and guiding police concerning the matters ol 
legislative significance and political danger. 

Only if our administrators are endowed with visi- 
on and greatness may we find our advancing concepts 
and practices reaching the highest plateau of achieve- 
ment in public protection and service. 


TRAINING IN CALIFORNIA 


(By William E. South, Chief Special Agent, Southern 
California Edison Company, Los Angeles.) 

We departed from Los Angeles five days ago. Since 
we have been gone, over 7,800 people have entered 
California to take up permanent residency. This 
tremendous population increase ever since World 
War II has had a pronounced effect on law enforce- 
ment, particularly in recruitment and training 

Specialization has become necessary; training has had 
to be added. ‘To meet this challenge, the FBI, the 
State Department of Education and Training and 
the Education Committee of the California State 
Peace Officers’ Association have conducted schools. 
In addition, the University of California and othe 
state colleges are offering courses in law enforcement 
training. ‘Today, almost every regularly constituted 
law enforcement agency in California is involved in 
some such program. 

In the early 1950's we found we had neglected to 
improve the training of the top executive group. The 
Peace Officers’ Administrative Institute evolved out ol 
this need as recorded in questionnaires sent to every 
chief and sheriff. We have held out for the best 
possible lecturer in each selected field. 

We believe that the rookie of today will now earn 
the competitive right to receive his promotion; we 
believe that with the ever increasing law enforcement 
training available to him in California within the 
next 10 to 20 years, he will be well qualified to take 
his place as an administrative head. 


TRAINING IN SMALL COMMUNITIES 

(By Fred Hess, Chief of Police, Bloomfield, New 
Ie resey) 

Since 1945, the increase in population and advance- 
ment of transportation is daily altering and expand- 
ing the problems of our office. It is the policeman’s 
primary function to enforce the law and it is our 
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responsibility to insure that he is fully equipped to 
accomplish the task. His role has become more pro- 
lessionalized and specialized, and to be effective, train- 
ing must be available to the rank and file and not 
only to selected leaders. 

In an effort to overcome the traditional indifference 
to police training, the Association of Chiefs of Police 
ol Essex County, New Jersey was organized in 1955. 
It was agreed a police academy was necessary. We 
invited experienced authorities from fields of educa- 
tion, military service and others to confer, and afte 
many months a six weeks basic police training course 
was formulated. Obstacles such as instructors and 
classrooms were overcome by outside agencies. 

For instance, the Vocational School gave us a course 
for instructors. The financial problem was overcome 
by teaching subjects during working hours. Gradual 
ly, additional committees furnished programs for ad 
vanced and specialized training. 

MICHIGAN FINDS -ONE ANSWER 

(By A. F. Brandstattex, Director, School of Police 
Administration and Public Safety, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Michigan) 


As modern policing becomes ever more complex, 
more attention is directed to training. Larger agen 
cies have instituted programs from two weeks to 
three months; smaller agencies have not been able to 
do so. 

In Michigan, in 1924, the Legislature passed a bill 
authorizing the State Police to provide training fo1 
municipal police agencies of Michigan, but this act 
Was not accompanied with an appropriation. In 1950, 
the Michigan Association of Chiefs of Police formally 
requested the Michigan State University to provide 
a state-wide police training program. The Univer- 
sity accepted the responsibility. The Director of the 
School of Police Administration and Public Safety 
was appointed to the Training Committee and repre- 
sentatives from the Sheriff's Association, the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and the State Police; and 
a coordinator for the program was employed by the 
University. 

After a study of local desires and deeds, the Com 
mittee initiated a recruit and command personnel 
training program with courses from one to four weeks. 

A few advantages of the program are: affiliation 
with a major educational institution means all train- 
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ing is in an academic atmosphere; it is customary 
for educational institutions to receive grants, it is 
rare that a police department does; students can ex- 
change ideas. .. . 

It is recognized that the day is coming when college 
preparation will be required of all police applicants. 


THE SCOUTING STORY 


(By Hazen Shower, Scout Executive, Aloha Council 

of the Boy Scouts of America, Honolulu, Hawaii) 

Concerning Scouting in delinquency areas, we are 

sale in recognizing that these same spots are our hard- 
to-reach areas. Most often the stumbling blocks are 
available leadership, meeting facilities and weak or 
non-available parental interest. But much good IS 
being done through Scouting in areas of high delin- 
quency and here are some well-documented conclu- 
sions: 

1, Boys in delinquency areas enjoy the Scouting 
program and bo at least as well in Scouting as 
boys elsewhere. 

2. The fear Scouting might prove too costly for 
boys in low income neighborhoods has been dis- 
proved. Means have been developed to help 
them earn expenses. 

3. There is no great discrepancy between the ad- 
vancement achievement of Scouts in low income 
areas and elsewhere. 


1. The tenure of boys enrolled in troops in under- 
privileged areas correspond closely to that ol 
Scouts in other troops. 

5. Troops in delinquency areas in most cases re- 
main in existence despite difficulties of main- 
tenance. 

6. As much leadership as possible should be recruit- 
ed from the areas in which Scouting is being 
organized, 

7. It is a mistake to capitalize publicly upon work 
being done in these areas, as too often it creates 
local resistance. 


REPORT OF JD COMMITTEE 


(By ]. H. Lawrence, Chief of Police, Seattle, Wash. 
Papers Submitted from Cincinnati; Toronto; Atlanta; 
New York City; Decatur, Illinois; Maui, Hawaii; 
Chicago; Detroit; Cohasset, Mass.) 

Although newspaper headlines scream of sensation- 
al crimes, larceny and burglary were the major police 
problems in the majority of cities represented. ‘These 
were also the crimes showing the greatest increase in 
the past five years. Other offenses showing the greatest 
increase were illegal liquor, auto theft, sex promis- 
cuity among girls and malicious damage. Problems 
in narcotic, illegal liquor, prostitution, gambling and 
pornographic literature showed little or no activity. 

Whether these crimes bred only in the big city 
are omens of what is to filter into the smaller com- 
munity is a thought which-every police department 
administrator should consider. 

Certain standards have been adopted from time 
to time, such as separate detention of juveniles, not 
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revealing records. Fingerprinting, photographing and 
printing names vary widely. Police agencies must 
remember that one of their primary functions is the 
detection and apprehension of offenders; faced with 
the rapidly rising incidents of juvenile crime, they 
are reaching a point where they must treat the juve- 
nile like the adult. 


Some juveniles feel that the protection aftorded 
them by Juvenile Court laws gives them an “open 
sesame” to follow a criminal career—a serious prob- 
lem for the police. 


A combination of early spotting of the potential 
delinquent with comprehensive screening and refer- 
ral appears. to be the most effective police approach. 
The majority of cases are either adjusted with the 
parents or referred to the Juvenile Court or Probation 
Department. 


Police Departments are giving more and more at- 
tention to this prevention aspect of this growing prob- 
lem in which juveniles are accounting for an increas- 
ing percentage of the crimes throughout the country. 


LEGISLATIVE REPORT 


(By Alfred T. Smalley, Chief of Police, Highland 
Park, New Jersey) 


The Legislative Committee finds itself this year 
concerned primarily with the far-reaching implica- 
tions of federal and state court interpretations of ex- 
isting provisions of the United States Constitution, 
rules of evidence procedure, and state statutes. 


Through their everyday experience in practical ap- 
plication of law, police certainly are about a quartet? 
of a century ahead of public, legislative and judicial 
thinking on needs for new laws or revisions of exist- 
ing laws. 


It is a well-substantiated fact that decisions of the 
U. S. Supreme Court ultimately affect those of ow 
state courts. You may expect a rash of appeals in 
cases where you have obtained a free and voluntary 
confession of a crime before arraignment. 


The spectre of the “third degree” apparently rises 
to influence judicial opinion—or, as Chief William H. 
Parker states: “there is an influential minority in this 
country intent on destroying effective law enforce 
ment.” If we cannot successfully prosecute cases, we 
are relegated to status of police in name but not in 
fact. 


Last August, your Committee designated Executive 
Secretary Leroy E. Wike to appear on behalf of the 
IACP at a hearing called by the International Re- 
venue Service to receive viewpoints on revision of 
procedural rules applying to the Federal Firearms 
Act. Your Executive Committee had approved the 
proposed revisions. 


Your Executive Committee has also approved IACP 
opposition to adoption of bills introduced in the 
House and Senate which would amend the National 
Firearms Act by striking out the provision now gov- 
erning the general category of firearms which covers 
“gadget guns.” 
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WEDNESDAY—TRAFFIC DAY 
REPORT OF THE TRAFFIC COMMITTEE 


(By Commissioner Bernard R. Caldwell, California 
Highway Patrol, Sacramento, Calif., Chairman) 


The formal action of the Committee at the mid- 
year meeting and at the one immediately prior to the 
1957 Conference is herewith presented: 

|. Certain existing variations as to what traffic law 
violations are considered hazardous and should be 
used in computing enforcement and arrest indices 
were corrected and are available at IACP. 

2. It was recommended that police participation 
in the National Fleet Safety Contest by agencies oper- 
ating three-wheel motorcycles be confined to cities 
and solo motorcycle sections be a combination, city- 
state. 

3. It was resolved to cooperate and assist the armed 
services with their traffic problem. 

t. The new Traffic Accident Investigator’s Manual 
was approved and recommended to be used. 

5. The need for a formula for personnel require- 
ments for state agencies was referred to the Traffic 
Institute. 

6. It was resolved that full consideration be given 

policing problems and needs in planning highway con- 
struction. 
7. It was resolved that the National Committee on 
Uniform Traffic Laws and Ordinances resolve that 
“conviction” means a final conviction by the court 
reporting. 

8. The Traffic Institute was requested to study and 
recommend to the Committee whether the IACP 
should support the adoption of the uniform traffic 
citation. 

9. It was resolved that police are adjudicating of- 
fenses of juvenile traffic violators, contrary to the 
basic concepts of our government. 

10. The matter of additional research for the text 
of Tactics and Techniques was referred to the Trafhic 
Institute to be done as financial support permits. 

11. Being informed that the Federal Census Bu- 
reau was considering incorporating in decennial cen- 
sus questionnaires several questions pertaining to a 
person’s place of employment, means of travel thereto 
and garaging of personal vehicles, the Committee re- 
solved its support. 

12. The Committee approved a proposal by Mr. 
Ashworth whereby each state would contribute to a 
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common fund administered by the IACP Traffic Com- 
mittee. 

13. Considering possible federal aid for police traf- 
lic service, general disfavor was expressed in any fed- 
eral intervention. 

l4. “In what areas do municipal and state traffic 
law enforcement agencies most need public support?” 
to be the theme of the 1958 National Conference of 
the President's Committee for Traffic Safety, was made 
into a comprehensive dralt. 

15. Recognizing the need for increased enforcement 
of driver license laws, the availability was announced 
of pertinent material regarding the intensification of 
driver license law enforcement obtainable through 
the IACP Tratfic Division. 

i6. Pleasure was expressed that many states have 
established an absolute speed limit though it was felt 
the day-night difference should be greater than the 
5-mile recommended by Uniform Vehicle Code. 

17. Recommendations concerning General Proce- 
dure were approved; suggesting a change in Hit-and- 
Run definition, not accepted. 

18. The 1956 Traffic Committee suggestion to the 
National Safety Council that only the enforcement 
efforts of the primary enforcement agency in a state 
should be reported in the Inventory was reversed. 

19. It was the concensus that the 85 per cent clear- 
ance rate for hit-and-run accidents was unrealistic; 
recommended that the definitions adopted by the 
[ACP in 1950 be retained for definitive purposes but 
that for grading in the National Safety Council In- 
ventory the 85 per cent rate apply only to fatal and 
injury accidents plus those property damage accidents 
involving an attended vehicle. 

20. Reaffirmed the IACP recommendation that 
each state supply two license plates for each motor 
vehicle, each plate be clearly identified as to year of 
registration, and that the AAMVA make the number- 
ing systems simpler and more uniform. 

21. Experience indicating that the 1950 IACP rates 
reporting traffic accidents was not realistic nor gen- 
erally applicable, the Committee recommended that 
the National Safety Council refrain from relying on 
this as a measuring device. 

22. Believing an expression of policy by the IACP 
regarding “investigating’’ and “reporting” would help 
to clarify existing policies and procedures, the Com- 
mittee concurs in the recommendation of the Com- 
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mittee on Uniform Traffic Accident Statistics that 
reporting be simplified. 

23. It was agreed existing registration certificates 
in various states do not establish positive identifica- 
tion and recommended the matter be brought to the 
attention of the AAMVA. 

24. It was the consensus that there should be no 
attempt to establish a uniform policy at this level 
regarding use of motorcycle officers as escort. 

25. The enforcement policy recommended for adop- 
tion by the AAMVA was approved and it was resolved 
that the Committee recommend to the IACP that 
enforcement agencies act against those found commit- 
ting definite clear-cut traffic violations without regard 
to their place of residence. 

26. At the request of the National Safety Council 
and to lend more weight to “Traffic Enforcement” 
Section of the Annual Inventory, the Committee ap- 
proved the printing of IACP endorsement of the con- 
tents of this section. 

27. Made aware of the interest in and financing 
of traffic training films by the National Association 
of Automotive Mutual Insurance Companies, the Com- 
mittee conveyed appreciation and recommended con- 
tinuation. 

28. The Committee declined representation at a 
European traffic officials’ meeting in the Netherlands 
in October 1957. 


THE IACP TRAFFIC DIVISION 
(By Ray Ashworth, Director, Traffic Division, IACP, 
Lvanston, Illinois) 
It is practical to cover both the IACP Traffic Divi- 
sion and the Traflic Institute in our annual report 
to you. 


I would like to stress the importance of the meeting 
of officials which has been called by the President's 
Committee for Traffic Safety in Washington, D. C., 
on December 9 and 10, this year. This Association 
has a prominent part to play in that meeting. 

Briefly, here are some of the activities which we 
consider of major interest and importance. 

In the field of research—a long-range project has 
now become active. It is called “Case Studies of Ac- 
cidents” and its purpose is to develop procedures and 
techniques which can be used to determine the real 
causes of traffic accidents. This is not a duplication 
of the Automotive Crash Injury Research Project. 

In the field of publications, we had a banner year. 
Heading the list was the 617-page Traffic Accident 
Investigator’s Manual for Police. 

An Instructor's Guide for Traffic Accident Investi- 
gation is now being prepared and will be available to 
to you soon. 

Another publication—issued just two months ago— 
is Chemical Tests and the Law. 

The series of articles entitled “Know the Law” 
which appear in our monthly magazine—Traffic Di- 
gest & Review—is being edited by our legal staff for 
form. ‘That book will be available shortly. 

We have helped the National Association of Auto- 
motive Mutual Insurance Companies produce a series 
of training films. 
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The backbone of our work is our field assistance 
and training activity. This work kept our staff ex- 
tremely busy during the past year. 

As you know, 1956 was the worst year evel in total 
numbers of traffic deaths—1955 was almost as bad 


number wise. In 1955 the rate of fatalities per one- 
hundred-miliion miles of vehicle travel went up and 
in 1956 it remained at the 1955 level. Through Au- 
gust, 1957 fatalities were down by 2° and vehicle 
mileage for six months was up by 3°, compared to 
1956. Much credit for these improved figures must 
be credited to you and your departments. 


OBJECTIVES OF PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE 


(By Light B. Yost, Assistant to the Chairman, Presi- 
dent’s Committee for Traffic Safety, and Director, 
Highway and Traffic Safety Section, General Motors 
Corporation, Detroit, Michigan) 

The President’s Committee for Traffic Safety re- 
presents the most recent phase of the nation’s con 
tinuing program of organized attack on the traffic 
accident problem. 

The purpose of the President’s Committee is to: 

1. Further the Action Program for traffic safety 
primarily by promoting application of its techniques 
thru an effective traffic safety organization in every 
state and community. 

2. Encourage the Governors to conduct active trafhe 
safety programs, with particular emphasis given to 
providing service and assistance to communities. 

3. Encourage civic leaders to spearhead the safety 
organization effort in their states and communities 
and to carry out the recommendations of the severa! 
constituent groups of the White House Conlerence. 

ft. Maintain liaison with all organizations engaged 
in traffic accident prevention activities. 

5. Stimulate and encourage nationwide public edu 
cational programs designed to produce a climate ol 
public opinion favorable to the application of the 
Action Program and to the formation of state and 
local traffic safety organizations. 

6. Report periodically to the President on the prog 
ress and status of traffic safety and on the committee's 
actions and recommendations. 


CHEMICAL TESTS—USE AND MISUSE 
(By Robert L. Donigan, Counsel, The Traffic In 
stitute, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois) 

Four states now have a comparatively new type ol 
legislation, called the “implied consent law,’ which 
says that any person who drives a motor vehicle within 
a state is deemed to have given his consent to a chemi 
cal test if arrested for driving while under the in 
fluence of intoxicants. 

Scientists generally have established two presump 
tive standards relating to the interpretation of blood 
alcohol content: (1) If there is 0.05°, or less by 
weight of alchol in a person’s blood, it shall be pre 
sumed that he is not under the influence of in 
toxicating liquor, and (2) if there is 0.15°, or more, 
it shall be presumed that he is under the influence. 

Of 212 court decisions involving chemical tests to 
determine alcoholic influence reported in the past 
20 vears, 56 of them were reported between January 
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1, 1956 and July 1, 1957. Of these 56 cases, almost 
one third of them appealed were reversed by the. ap- 
pellate courts. This is indicia of two things: (1) de- 
fense lawyers and appellate judges are becoming more 
familiar with the techniques and methods required in 
conducting chemical tests; (2) with the increase in 
the use of chemical test evidence, there are more po- 
lice officers and prosecutors who have not been properly 
instructed in the preparation and presentation of 
such evidence. 


MANAGEMENT PRINCIPLES FOR POLICE 


(By George Larsen, Jr., Assistant Director, Training 
Division, Traffic Institute, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois) 

Che increasing demands of police service are com 
pelling reasons why there must be a more professional 
approach to police management. That professional 
approach requires recognition and acceptance of three 
fundamental concepts: 

1. That basic principles of effective management 
have valid application to police service. 

2. That heads of police agencies, generally, need 
to improve their understanding of management prin- 
ciples, and seek out opportunities to improve theit 
skills in this specialized field. 

3. That police service needs to develop a corps ol 
highly competent “junior executives” to use as stafl 
and from which to draw future leaders. 


One method of discussing management is to divide 
the total job of management into various activities, 
as planning, organizing, staffing, directing, controlling, 
coordinating, reporting and budgeting. 


UNIFORM CRIME RECORDS 


(Report of Committee by Chief Jeremiah O’Connell, 
St. Louis, Missouri, Chairman) 


An article appearing in a recent issue of a national 
publication criticized the methods which the police 
employ for collecting, classifying and validating crime 
statistics in the United States. Because criticism of 
this nature strikes at the very foundation of law en- 
forcement effort, the IACP should be constrained to 
answer the allegations and remove the stigma implicit 
therein. 

In contemplation of such answer it should be re 
membered that one of the epochs in the Association's 
history relates to the inauguration of the Uniform 
Crime Reporting Program which had its genesis in 
the coordinated efforts of the most competent author 
ities of that day. 


The Uniform Crime Reporting Program has been 
an operating tool for the betterment of law enforce 
ment since its inception by the Association. True, 
there have been deficiencies in terms of complete ad- 
herence to standards which the program demands and 
the continued countenancing of such deficiencies 
tends to impugn the police movement. These de- 
ficiencies can be met and overcome by an intensifi- 
cation of field service designed to inventory record 
systems for the purpose of auditing their accuracy as 
the need is indicated. 

Until 1950 all field contact work to conduct record 
surveys, audit the accuracy of crime reports submitted 
and answering criticisms of the program was handled 
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exclusively by the FBI. Since 1950, however, the 
field work of the FBI has been discontinued as an 
undesirable function of that organization. Director 
John Edgar Hoover, of the FBI, has pointed out to 
the Committee that this field work involves Special 
Agents of the FBI visiting local police departments, 
delving into their records, examining reports contain- 
ing no investigative significance to FBI jurisdiction 
and probing generally into the administrative oper- 
ations of local departments which, the Director feels, 
places the FBI in the position in effect of policing 
the police. He feels the record surveys and uniform 
crime reporting audits should be handled by a field 
staff of the IACP, thus placing the enforcement of 
the program with the police themselves rather than 
in the federal government, and the Committee en- 
dorses this position. 


While the Committee over the years has acted in 
an advisory capacity to the FBI, the Committee has 
felt that the IACP should obtain the funds necessary 
to establish a field staff at IACP headquarters by the 
end of 1957 for the purposes of (1) to accept respon- 
sibility for the accuracy of the data forwarded by its 
members to the FBI for publication and to accept 
and answer candidly all criticism directed toward the 
program, (2) to visit periodically reporting agencies 
and audit reports submitted as the need is indicated 
in liaison with the FBI, and (3) to conduct record 
system surveys as requested by local authorities. Di- 
rector John Edgar Hoover has advised the Committee 
through Assistant Director Quinn Tamm that if such 
a field staff is not operating by the end of 1957 it will 
be necessary for the FBI to take immediate steps to 
withdraw from the Uniform Crime Reporting Pro- 
gram. 


In view of the positive position of the FBI and the 
need for their continued support in this endeavor, 
we urgently request that the ‘Association establish a 
stall necessary to perform field record services here- 
tolore provided by the FBI and to extend such serv- 
ices so as to obviate the deficiencies previously men- 
tioned. To this end all avenues should be explored 
for the purpose of procuring revenue sources to finan- 
cially sustain the suggested staff and its program. 


On September 30, 1957, the Uniform Crime Rec- 
ords Committee convened and during the meeting the 
matter of recent criticism focused on our reporting 
system and the FBI's position in this matter were dis- 
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cussed. On the basis of the authority extended to the 
Committee on motion by the [ACP Executive Com- 
mittee, it was determined that an answer would be 
drafted in response to the criticism leveled against 
the program and this answer will be submitted for 
the signature of the President of the Association. The 
Records Committee further prepared a resolution em 
bodying the suggestions advanced in the FBI state- 
ment of policy and submitted the resolution to the 
Conference for their action. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS— 
HUMAN RELATIONS 
GUIDEPOSTS IN PUBLIC RELATIONS 
(By Chief Robert V. 


Department, Washington, D. C., 
Public Relations Committee) 


Murray, Metropolitan Police 
Chairman, ITACP 


One of the most important activities of a chief of 
police is his relationship with the news-gathering 
media—the newspapers, radio and television. ‘There 
have been some good police chiefs who have had a 
difficult time of it because of their non-cooperative 
and even belligerent attitude toward the members ol 
these groups. Here are some do’s and don'ts on the 
stand we will take: 

DO 

1. Meet with the editors of newspapers and di 

rectors of radio and television stations for dis- 
cussion of policy, previous problems, exchange 
of views and arrangements for handling news 
releases. 

2. Arrange for certain times to discuss with news 
men current matters of information for the 
public. 

Honor deadlines. 

1. Deal directly with editors or station directors 
concerning any practices of their employes not 
conforming to their policy. 

5. Establish a sound policy; put it in writing; keep 
top officials informed of same. 

6. Make all changes of policy and interpretation 
thereof yourself, keeping top officials advised. 

7. Delegate authority to release news to officers 
assigned to precincts and units on routine mat- 
ters; to officials in charge of department during 
chief's absence for policy and other important 
decisions. 
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8. Release news concerning prompt solution ol 
cases or those requiring intensive or intricate 
police investigation; heroic action by police- 
men; awards; promotions, and other accomp- 
lishments. 

9. Release periodic traffic and crime statistics on 
a comparative basis and keep public informed 
of police matters, including problems and needs 
of the force. 

10. Be circumspect as to what and how much news 
to release in cases under investigation and dele- 
gate authority to chief of detectives on criminal 
cases; always be available for consultation on 
such occasions for particularly difficult ques- 
tions. 

ll. Take advantage of the news media in locating 
wanted persons or objects, and missing persons. 

12. Encourage pictures of policemen with repu- 
table citizens and groups; cooperate with radio 
and television regarding appearances in con- 
nection with traffic safety and education ol 
the public as to how to avoid or combat certain 
types of crimes or criminals; have pictures and 
news releases of heads of units and squads ad- 
dressing citizen groups regarding their special- 
ty; and encourage pictures of policemen assist- 
ing the public. 

DO NOT 
1. Devote an excess of time to the news media to 
the exclusion of police matters. 

2. Become involved in petty bickering between 
reporters or newscasters. 

3. Favor any particular group by withholding 
news for their use. 

1. Delegate other top officials to release changes 
or interpretation of policy. 

5. Tolerate publicity seeking officers or officials. 

6. Permit indiscriminate release of news concern- 
ing juveniles. 

7. Publish or release information on cases unde 
investigation that might be of aid or comfort 
to the criminal. 

8. Pose for pictures with criminals or persons of 
disreputable character. 

9. Publicly criticize another federal or state o1 
local law enforcement agency. 

10. Permit pictures of policemen that place them 
or the police profession in a humorous or ridic- 
ulous light. 

11. Allow pictures of cell blocks, jails or other po- 
lice buildings while prisoners are present. 


POLICE—POLITICS—PUBLIC INTEREST 
(By Riley H. Allen, Editor, Honolulu Star-Bulletin, 
Honolulu, Hawaii) 


My life as a newspaperman has given me the strong 
convictions that if the policeman or police official is 
to do his daily job best, he must have four factors 
on his side: (1) he must know that his is an honorable 
profession and that he can safely and happily make 
of it a life career; (2) he must have the education and 
training to take fullest advantage of the opportunities 
which public service offers; (3) he must be free to 
carry out the laws and ordinances of his community 
fearlessly and with intelligent initiative, and (4) he 
must appreciate that communty recognition and re- 
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spect is as essential to the success of the police force 
with which he is connected as the competence of that 
force. 

While I believe in politics and the political system 
we have in the States and here in Hawaii, I have for 
years been firmly convinced of the necessity of a po- 
lice force removed as far as possible from the pressures 
of selfish partisan politics. 

Another factor necessary for full police success is 
community recognition and respect. This respect and 
confidence is won primarily by the quality of the job 
you do. The way the news of your performance gets 
to the citizens is by word of mouth, newspapers, radio 
and other means of communication. 

Yes, community recognition and respect are as 
essential to the progress and efficiency ‘of the police 
force and its officers as the individual competence of 
that force. 


THE RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


Many important resolutions were unanimously 
adopted on the final day of the Conference These 
are briefed below. 

CODE OF ETHICS 

Recognizing that the constitutional object of the 
IACP is to encourage adherence of all police officers 
to high professional standards of conduct; that a Law 
Enforcement Code of Ethics has been developed joint- 
ly and adopted by the Peace Officers Association of 
California and the Peace Officers Research Association 
of California and later adopted by the National Con- 
ference of Police Associations; and that the IACP 
Board of Officers has recommended adoption of the 
Law Enforcement Code of Ethics, the Conference 
adopted the Code, expressed appreciation to those 
who phrased the Code in its final form, and directed 
that the Code be implemented by the Canon of Ethics 
authored by the IACP. 


POLITICAL DOMINATION OF POLICE 

Noting that the basic tenets of law enforcement 
dictate firm, fair and impartial administration of po- 
lice agencies; that the achievement of such adminis- 
tration requires trained police officers encouraged by 
opportunities for career services; and that the attain- 
ment of these goals is prejudiced in a climate of pre- 
datory politics, the Conference reaffirmed adherence 
to the belief that police services are best rendered by 
professional career officers unfettered by political dom- 
ination. 


DIRECTING IACP TO ASSUME RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR INSURING ACCURACY OF UNIFORM 
CRIME REPORTS 

WHEREAS,the extent and nature of crime can 
only be ascertained by collecting, recording and classi- 
fying data reflecting circumstances attendant to its 
incidence, and 

WHEREAS, the efficient and economic direction 
of the police program is dependent upon the avail- 
ability of adequate and complete crime statistics, and 

WHEREAS, an impairment in the crime records 
program will impugn the quality of police service, and 

WHEREAS, the IACP Uniform Crime Reporting 
Committee has, in the past, diligently endeavored to 
administer the national crime records program, but 
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limitations imposed upon it militate against the 
sustained reliability needed to insure necessary stand- 
ards, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, that the International Association of 

Chiefs of Police . . . take immediate steps toward the 
establishment of a staff to work in conjunction with 
and under the supervision of the Uniform Crime Re- 
porting Committee, and be it 

FURTHER RESOLVED that such staff and com- 

mittee: 

1. Accept responsibility for the accuracy of data 
forwarded by the members of the Association to 
the FBI for publication and to accept and ans- 
wer candidly all criticism directed toward the 
program; 

2. To visit periodically reporting agencies and 
audit reports submitted as the need is indicated 
in liaison with the FBI; 

3. To conduct record system surveys as requested 
by local authorities, and be it 

FURTHER RESOLVED, that the Uniform Crime 

Reporting Committee be authorized to explore pos- 
sible revenue sources to finance the above objectives. 


OUT-OF-STATE VIOLATORS 


WHEREAS, laws are enacted for the safe and ex- 
peditious movement of trafic, and enforcement agen- 
cies are established for the purpose of giving effect 
to those laws; and 

WHEREAS, the effectiveness of the enforcement 
elfort is dependent upon the uniform application of 
the law; and 


WHEREAS, there is recognition of the need for 
cities and states to maintain a climate of hospitality 
to vititors but that such nicety should not subordinate 
principles of traffic safety; and 


WHEREAS, there is a tendency upon the part ol 
non-local motorists and pedestrians to evidence an 
indifference to traffic laws which obtain locally and 
thus prejudice the safety of themselves and others; 
now, therfore, be it 

RESOLVED, that the .... (IACP) . adopt the 
policy that enforcement agencies act against those 
found committing definite, clear-cut traffic violations 
without regard to their place of residence. 


MOTOR VEHICLE LICENSE PLATES 

Acknowledging that inadequacies exist in some 
areas with reference to identification of motor vehicles 
due to the fact that some states require only one 
license plate to be attached to a registered vehicle; 
that many license plates now provided do not clearly 
indicate the year of such registration; that the systems 
of numbering on license plates are not uniform in the 
various juridictions, causing difficulties and delay in 
identifying vehicles and owners; and that the primary 
purpose of requiring license plates on motor vehicles 
is to provide ready means of identification both as 
to vehicle and owner, the Conference went on record 
as favoring and recommending: 

|. That each registered motor vehicle be required 
to display license plates on both front and rear 
thereol; 
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2. That the year of registration be readily legible 
on both such plates 

3. That motor vehicle administrators of all juris 
dictions take the necessary steps to institute a simple 
uniform system of registration numbers to be dispayed 
on license plates; and 

4. That motor vehicle administrators consult with 
enforcement officials in providing registration certi- 
ficates so that identification of vehicles and owners 
thereof may be as positive and effective as possible. 


TRAFFIC QUESTIONS IN 1960 CENSUS 


Directing attention to the serious problem facing 
the United States as a whole with respect to develop- 
ment of adequate roads, the solution of which will de- 
pend to a great extent upon information about the 
travel habits of people, information which is both 
costly and time-consuming in local origin and desti- 
nation studies, and noting that there is before the 
Bureau of the Census requests for inclusion in the 
next decennial population census on a sampling basis 
of questions relative to the place of employment, 
means of travel thereto, as well as the garaging of cars 
at or near the dwelling unit, the Conference endorsed 
and supported the inclusion of such questions in the 
next decennial population census. 


TRAFFIC VIOLATIONS BY JUVENILES 
WHEREAS, in some areas of the United States 
there exists a system whereby juvenile traffic violators 
are referred to police officers for determination and 
disposition of their cases; and 


WHEREAS, it is the consensus of this Committee 
that such system is extra-legal, ineffective and ignores 
the division of governmental powers; therfore, be it 


RESOLVED, that the (IACP) 
declaration of policy to the effect that police should 
cease to serve in a judicial capacity in the determina 
tion of traffic violations committed by juveniles 

CHANGES IN UNIFORM VEHICLE CODE 

Noting that Chapter 6 of the Uniform Vehicle Code 
sets forth provisions prescribing action to be taken by 
judges and administrative officials upon “conviction” 
of persons charged with various traflic violations, and 
the term “conviction” as used in said chapter is de 
fined in Section 6-204 (c) as meaning “a final convic 
tion” and there is uncertainty as to the precise mean- 
ing of “a final conviction” as evidenced by the fact 
that court decisions construing the same are not uni- 
form, the Conference recommeded to the National 
Committee on Uniform Traffic Laws and Ordinances 
that Section 6-204 (c) be eliminated from the Code as 
now appearing and that a new section, numbered Sec- 
tion 6-204.1, be adopted, as follows: 


adopt a 


“Sec. 6-204.1. For the purposes of this chapter the 
term ‘conviction’ shall mean a final conviction by the 
court reporting the same as required in Section 6-204 
(a) and (b) regardless of suspension of sentence, ap- 
peal or other proceedings for review thereof. In the 
event of reversal of such conviction the Department 
shall restore to the holder any license thereby affected, 
to which he is otherwise entitled. Also, for the pur- 
poses of this chapter a forfeiture of bail or collateral 
deposited to secure a defendant's appearance in court, 
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which forfeiture has not been vacated, shall be equi 
alent to a conviction.” 


POLICING LIMITED ACCESS HIGHWAYS 


Recognizing that highways are the most permanent 
item in the transportation field today, with law en- 
forcement agencies primarily concerned with opera- 
tional problems involving safe and efficient traffic move 
ment and control thereon; and that the introduction 
of freeways and limited access highways into and 
existing roadway system has necessitated the develop- 
ment of unique patrol techniques applicable thereto; 
and that while a large proportion of freeways or limit- 
ed access highways present physical conditions limit- 
ing the full benefit of traffic patrol enforcement, with 
minor changes in planning and design such roadways 
could present a major contribution to a more efficient 
trafhc program; and that with the combination of a 
sound engineering theory and enforcement observa- 
tion of driver behavior more progress could be made 
toward the achievement of optimum conditions, the 
Conference recommended to the American Association 
of State Highway Officials, the Institute of Traffic En 
gineers, and the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads that 
full consideration be given to policing needs and prob 
lems in the planning and development of highway 
construction. 


ARMED FORCES PERSONNEL 


Noting that the number of deaths and injuries from 
trafic accidents involving Armed Forces personnel 
when operating private vehicles on public streets and 
highways is increasing steadily, resulting in sorrow 
and hardship for thousands of home and families and 
serious losses of trained manpower and funds so vital 
to the national defense effort, and that the joint efforts 
of the Air Force, Army and Navy to reduce this acci- 
dent toll deserve the full support of all traffic and 
police administrators, the Conference recommended 
that: 

1. Police administrators in each jurisdiction serious- 
ly consider cooperation with the services in their ef- 
forts to establish area clearing houses for reporting ol 
accident and violation information from civil agen- 
cies involving off-duty military personnel; 

2. Efforts be made by traffic administrators and en 
forcement officials to encourage representation of the 
three services on Coordinating Committees of Traffic 
Officials and state and local public support organiza 
tions; and 

5. Members work closely with military establish 
ments in their respective areas to develop procedures 
designed to facilitate ready identification of the mili- 
tary vehicle operator and discourage issuance of more 
than one operator’s permit to a member of the Armed 
Forces, thereby increasing the effectiveness of state and 
local driver control programs. 


INTERZONE POLICE RADIO SERVICE 


Since several departments in the National Police 
Radiotelegraph Network desire to improve this im- 
portant police communications system, the Conference 
petitioned the Federal Communications Commission 
to amend Part 10 of the Rules pertaining to the Inter- 
zone Police Radio Service to change the band-width 
of frequencies 5135.0 kilocycles and 7480.0 kilocycles 
from 1Al1 to 1.1F! to permit experimental radiotele- 
type operations utilizing frequency shift keying not 
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to exceed 850 cycles shift, such experimental radio 
teletype operation to be a secondary basis to the pres- 
ent utilization of these frequencies. 


CHANGES IN ZONE LICENSING 

Believing it desirable that scope and services of the 
police zone and inter-zone telegraph service be expand- 
ed and made available to more police licensees, since 
under present licensing restrictions this service has 
not experienced expansion fully equal to the expand- 
ing needs and requirements of modern policing; and 
that the apparent merits of single side band sup- 
pressed carrier radiotelephone transmission would ap- 
pear to be a possible solution to these expanding re- 
quirements, the Conference petitioned the Federal 
Comnmunizeiiaion Commission for changes in the zone 
and inter-zone licensing requirements to permit on a 
developmental basis the use of single sideband radio- 
telephone emission confined to the 5KC assignments 
centered on the frequencies 5135 kilocycles and 7480 
kilocycles. 


LIMITED INTERZONE OF FREQUENCY 

Pointing out that the National Police Radiotele- 
graph Network is vital to the agencies of law enforce- 
ment in rapidly disseminating information pertain- 
ing to apprehension of criminals and protection of 
life and property and is a priceless communications 
resource in event of national catastrophe and could 
possibly be the only means of communication between 
the states and the federal government after a con- 
centrated air or missile attack on the United States; 
but that present frequencis assigned do not have sufh- 
cient range during midday and periods of high iono- 
spheric absorption, frequently isolating the West Coast 
from the remainder of the country and causing fre- 
quent relaying between zones which overload existing 
frequencies; and that a study reveals one frequency in 
the 14-megacycle region would relieve the situation, 
the Conference petitioned the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to amend Part 10 of the Rules per- 
taining to the Interzone Police Radio Service to in- 
clude the frequency of 14,410 kilocycles for interzone 
use between the period of two hours after sunrise and 
two hours before sunset, local standard time, .1A1 
bandwidth and 1000 watts maximum input power to 
the final radio stage. 


REQUESTING A CALLING FREQUENCY 

Noting that the interzone radiotelegraph frequency 
of 7935 kilocycles has been generally accepted as a call- 
ing me: er and the handling of routine radio- 
telegraph on this frequency makes it difficult, if not 
impossible, to contact other interzone stations on 7935 
kilocycles for the purpose of shifting to the working 
frequencies of 7480 and 7805 kilocycles for the han- 
dling of interzone radiotelegraph traffic; and, since 
the frequencies of, 7480 and 7805 kilocycles are not 
being used to the best advantage for the handling of 
interzone radiotelegraph traffic, the Conference peti- 
tioned the Federal Communications Commission to 
designate the interzone radiotelegraph frequency of 
7935 kilicycles as a calling frequency. 


EXPRESSING APPRECIATION 
Resolutions recognizing organizations and persons 
helping to make the 64th Annual Conference success- 
ful—and others who have aided the Association and 
the police profession throughout the past year—were 
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sincerely and unanimously adopted. ‘Those so honor- 
ed were: 


Hon. J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, for his quality of leadership, 
cooperation, integrity and efficiency. 

Hon. Warren Olney II, former Assistant Attorney 
General of the United States, for his contribution to 
cause of law and order during his service as Assistant 
Attorney General of the U. S. 

Hon. H. J. Anslinger, Commissioner, and the United 
States Bureau of Narcotics, who have been most co- 
operative with, and of the greatest assistance to law 
enforcement agencies throughout the country in a 
program of prevention and effective control of the 
illicit traffic in narcotics. 


Hon. U. E. Baughman, Chief of the United States 
Secret Service, and the agency which he heads for co- 
operation and great service to the IACP and law en- 
forcement officials throughout the nation in the pre- 
vention of counterfeiting and other crimes. 


Hon. William F. Quinn, Governor of the Territory 
of Hawaii, for the warmest of hospitality, the most 
courteous treatment, and the fullest cooperation from 
the people of the Territory of Hawaii. 

The City of Honolulu and the Hon. Neal S. Blais- 
dell, Mayor, for serving as host to, and providing the 
necessary facilities for, the 64th Annual IACP Con- 
ference. 

Members of the Honolulu Police Department and 
Chief Dan S. C. Liu for their innumerable personal 
acts of cordial friendliness, entertainment and assist- 
ance. 

Honolulu Press, Radio and Television Service for 
making known to the public the objectives of the 
police profession and for the cooperation extended to 
the Association, its members and staff during the Con 
ference. 

Royal Hawaiian Hotel for its cordial, courteous 
assistance and hospitality and cooperation in providing 
necessary facilities for an outstanding Conference. 


Admiral Felix B. Sump, Commander-in-Chief, Pa- 
cific, for extending to Conference delegates and guests 
the privilege of touring Naval installations on Ha- 
waii, providing a unique interest and unforgettable 
experience. 


Business firms and organizations providing exhibits 
and displays for information of members attending 
the Conference and their financial support of the 
Conference. 


The Chrysler Corporation, the Schuman Carriage 
Company, Ltd., the Aloha & Murphy Motors, Ltd., 
and the Hull-Dobbs Company for graciously provid- 
ing efficient transportation and invaluable assistance 
in facilitating the activities and pleasure of the as- 
sembled members and guests. 


The Spencecliff Corporation, the Hawaii Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs and the Florists of Hawaii for 
providing an abundance of flowers and decorative 
material, creating an atmosphere of beauty and frag- 
rance which added materially to the enjoyment of 
those in attendance at the Conference. 
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Mr. and Mrs, Philip E. Spalding, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank E. Midkiff and Mr. and Mrs. Carter Galt for 
their generosity and kindness in making possible the 
beautiful homes tour which added to the enjoyment 
and success of the Conference. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Dillingham for their generos 
ity and and kindness in making possible a hospitality 
tea and fashion show for the enjoyment of members 
and guests. 

To Chief Anthony Paul, Hawaii Police Department; 
Chief Jean Lane, Maui Police Department; Chief Ed- 
win Crowell, Kauai Police Department, and members 
of their departments for contributing immeasurably 
to the comfort, enjoyment and success of the Confer- 
ence, with request that each convey to the individual 
members of this command the full appreciation of the 
Association. 

Hawaii Sugar Planters’ Association, Hawaii Visitor's 
Bureau and the Board of Public Parks and Recreation 
for the provision of features, facilities and assistance 
which insured the success of the Conference. 


TANGIBLE AND INTANGIBLE SUPPORT 

In recognition of tangible and intangible support 
and assistance to the IACP and to law enforcement 
agencies throughout the country, resolutions were 
adopted expressing appreciation to: 

Che Trafhic Institute of Northwestern University for 
untold valuable assistance over a period of 21 years. 

For financial support and contributions to traffic 
improvement and the betterment of the police service: 
Fhe Automotive Safety Foundation, Farmers Insuran 
ce Group Safety Foundation, Chicago Motor Club, 
Esso Safety Foundation, Kemper Foundation for ‘Tral 
fic Safety, Association of Casualty and Surety Com 
panies, National Association of Automotive Mutual 
Insurance Companies, Liberty Mutual Insurance Com 
pany, Allstate Insurance Company, and State Farm 
Mutual Insurance Companies. 


1957-58 OFFICERS OF IACP 





Elected to serve for 1957-58 were, l. to r., the new 
sixth vice president, Chief Dan S. C. Liu, Honolulu, 
Hawaii; Chief Stanley R. Schrotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
fifth vice president; Chief Frank A. Sweeney, Jenkin- 
town, Pa., fourth vice president; Chief Robert V. Mur- 
ray, Metropolitan Police Department, Washington, 
D. C., third vice president; Honorary President J. M. 
Broughton, Portsmouth, Va.; Col. C. W. Woedson, 
Virginia State Police, second vice president; Chief Al- 
fred T. Smalley, Highland Park, N. J., first vice presi- 
dent; Chief “¢ D. Holstrom, Berkeley, Calif., presi- 
dent; Leroy E. Wike, executive secre tary, Washington, 
D. C., and Supt. William J. Roach, Waterbury, Conn., 
treasurer. 
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Police Unions—Panel Forum 


Uniouczation 7s Tu 
‘The Public Vuterest 


By A. S. REILE, REpeRESENTATIVE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Hono.utu, HAwat 


The need to prepare a statement as to why police 
unions are in the public interest raises a whole series 
of related questions and starts a train of thought. Po- 
lice chiefs have misgivings which they have often 
voiced and they are aided in thinking that there might 
be some harm or evil in unionization of their officers 
by some researchers and advisers who claim to be ex- 
pert in this field of public administration. On the 
other hand, 65 police departments in the United States 
are organized into unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of State, County and Municipal Employees 
\FL-CIO. This is a union of state and local govern- 
ment employees with which I have intimate personal 
contact, and on whose behalf I am privileged to speak 
today. My position is that of Hawaii Representative 
for the American Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, but I know the officers 
of the American Federation of State, County and Mu- 
nicipal Employees; and have played host to the presi- 
dent of that organization when he came to Hawaii 
to inquire into the wisdom of starting an organizing 
campaign among territorial and municipal employees. 


Sixty-five police departments is but a small minority 
of the 1366 departments in as many villages and cities 
of 10,000 and over population; nevertheless, it is a 
larger number than most people know about and it 
is a fair sample since the organized cities are scattered 
all across the country. The organization of these de- 
partments has occurred over a considerable numbei 
of years and no harm has come from the development 
of them. Has good resulted therefrom? There are 
chiefs of police as well as mayors and other officials, 
who would testify that concrete benefit has come to 
the service as a result of the unionization of police 
officers. Policemen are workers. They have job prob- 
lems. They have interests in common with their fel- 
low officers. Issues arise which affect them in their 
job interests. They have grievances as do other work- 
ers. There are questions of morale. Also, the mem- 
bers of the police department who have been care- 
fully recruited and trained constitute collectively a 
reservoir of knowledge and. judgment which should 
he tapped and employed on behalf of the service. 


A union is a device through which members can 
process their grievances, complaints, and job problems. 
It is also a device through which a group can make a 
contribution to the administration of the service. In- 
telligent management will also find the union a device 
to be employed in testing the judgment and tapping 
the reservoir of learning present in the group. ‘Those 
several benefits will not be realized unless those in 
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responsible charge of the department approach this 
whole matter of organization intelligently and know 
how the union works, and how it can make a contri- 
bution to morale and to the constructive relationships, 
which should. exist in an operating department. A 
local union of this kind is a living mechanism. It, 
therefore, presents difficulties to supervision just as 
it does to the members and officers of the local union 
itself. 

Sociology is not a simple field, but a growing sci 
ence. Group dynamics receive increasing attention 
because of complexities and difficulties inherent in ow 
increasingly complicated system. ‘he fact that there 
are difficulties in dealing with an organized group 
is no defense for the supervisor, who seeks excuses fo1 
not dealing forthrightly and intelligently with his 
staff through such organization as they may l[reely 
choose to represent them. Our experience indicates 
that the police department official who is tempted 
to declare that his employees may not join a union 
of their fellows is tempted by ignorance of the pro 
cesses and procedures involved; rather than being im 
pelled by knowledge or sovereignty, and those nebu 
lous concepts of the theorist who would avoid the 
day-by-day pulling and hawing involved in manly re 
lations with a group of competent, trained, sell 
assertive, though, self-sacrificing, men. 

It has taken years of experience with labor relations 
statutues to extract from the collective bargaining 
processes the beneficial products and _ by-products, 
which have accrued to American industry. It can no 
longer be denied that many good things have 
flowed from the employer-employee processes which 
have been developed. What right does any pub 
lic official have to deny to the public served by 
his agency the benefits, which have been discovered 
in the regularized employment and employer-em 
ployee relationship processes used these days by mod 
ern, up-to-date, foward looking unions and employers? 
An employer has no right to deny the public such 
benefits. His responsibilities are broad and include the 
use of the most modern techniques of administration. 
manipulation of the finely balanced mechanism which 
has grown up as a result of experience in employe 
employee relationships. 

The American Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees with which local unions ol 
police officers are affiliated, is a growing organization 
fast approaching -200,000 state and local government 
workers, is officered by competent former. public’ 
employees who are aware of their responsibilities, 
who regard their organization not as a ‘unf6n in any- 
narrow sense, but as a research agency, an advisory 
body, and is a two-way communications device 
through which public employers can deal intelligently 
with their organized employees and extract from them 
their judgment and their knowledge of questions re- 
lating to the services in which the employees are as- 
signed. Capacities and resources of this union are 
devoted entirely to problems of state and local govern 
ment employees, and state and local government ad 
ministration. Their resources are limited; but avail 
able to anyone seriously devoted to problems of pub 
lic administartion. 

Police administrators should be interested in this 
kind of organization from the point of view of the 
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contribution it has made, and can make, and is ex- 
tremely anxious to make to the well-being of public 
administration. The word ‘union’ is a word which 
needs definition. Unions differ a great deal in their 
makeup, approach to problems, outlook and attitudes. 
They adjust to the climate and atmosphere in which 
they function. If they are opposed without reason 
and judged without discrimmination, they may take 
on a coloration not benelicial to our society. If, on 
the other hand, an exclusively public employee on 
ganization is judged on its merits and is given an 
opportunity to intelligently serve its members and 
the agencies in which these members are employed, 
it will react responsively. You may wonder why 
such an organization should be affliated with the 
trade union movement. You may ask why it should 
submit to interference from or direction by othe 
unions. ‘The member unions of the American Fede 
ration of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organi 
vations are autonomous organizations. They are not 
subject to dictation by the overall movement. ‘There 
are investigations into internal operations through 
the work of the Ethical Practices Committee of the 
\FL-CIO to which I am sure no one here would 


object. 


The American Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees determines its own policies and 
procedures, sets its own lees and functions democrati 
cally throughout. All locals are urged to send dele 
gates to biennial conventions at which policies are 
developed and financial and other housekeeping de 
tails are arranged. ‘This autonomous organization is 
in turn affiliated with the American Federation ol 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations on 
petition of the organization itself. ‘This is as a result 
of voluntary application for afhliation. 


Prior to the establishment of this union in 1936, 
many police departments found it advantageous to 
request support from central labor councils when 
seeking departmental appropriations or improved em- 
ployment conditions. Since 1936, the establishment 
of the American Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees, the way is open for police 
officers to organize local unions and directly affiliate 
with central labor councils through the affiliation ol 
this international union with the AFL-CIO. The 
organized labor movement with its structure, re- 
sources, and influence is available to affiliates. Local 
unions are helped on request. The help is given them 
as a matter of right, not as a favor to an unaffiliated 
group of workers asking lor support, though not being 
members of the group to which they petition for as 
sistance. Does it follow that affiliation involves a 
local union in militant action or the use of a strike 
weapon? It most decidely does not. The American 
Federation of State, County and Municipal Employ 
ees, as an autonomous organization, although affili- 
ated with the general movement, determines its own 
procedures. It decided at its very beginning that cer- 
tain kinds of local unions would not be permitted 
to even seriously consider the use of the strike in 
gaining their objectives. When a _ police local is 
chartered, it is with the specific understanding and 
charter provision that it may not engage in strike 
action, and that it may not even consider such action 
or discuss it in local union meeting. 
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Che organization ol police ofhicers has not presented 
to the 65 police department problems of lack of neu- 
trality or conflict of interest or divided allegiance. 
ihere has been no invasion of sovereignty. These 
phrases allude to the ungrounded fears of public ad- 
ministrators who haven't learned modern techniques 
in employer-employee relationship practices. A posi- 
tive approach is needed. All of us need to jearn 
more about this specialized area of labor relations 
in the public service. Much good can come from 
further refinement of processes already being develop- 
ed by forward looking administrators. Police chiefs 
would do well to enlist in our effort to develop and 
refine processes rather than trying to avoid engaging 
in the processes of collective negotiation which is an 
unavoidable responsibility of the modern day admin- 
istratol 

Where unionization of the police departments 
have taken place they have proved of great value in 
building morale and in increasing the efficiency of 
the department. Unionization of police forces are, 
therefore, in the public interest, and every forward 
looking administrator would do well to look into it. 


4 


Gest Tuterests Not 
Sewed Gy Unions 


By COL. CARL E. HEUSTIS 
CHIEF OF POLICE 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


The question of the legality of police unions has 
come before the courts for judicial determination 
only in the past twenty years. In this brief period 
of time, the law on this subject has been quite clear 
to the effect that police unions, so far as they may 
exist, do so, subject to the right of the Government 
to regulate, restrict or even prohibit them entirely. 


For nearly sixty years, the organization of police 
unions has come to our attention spasmodically. 
First by the efforts of police officers themselves re- 
questing organization; and so far as I am able to 
determine, as far back as 1897, a group of special 
police in Cleveland petitioned the American Federa- 
tion of Labor for a charter, at which time the union 
went on record as being opposed to the police unions 
on the ground that “it is not within the province 
of the trade union movement to especially organize 
policemen, no more than to organize militiamen, as 
both policemen and militiamen are often controlled 
by forces inimical to the labor movement.” 


For a period of years between 1897 and 1919 when 
police forces sought to petition for charters in organ- 
ived labor, their applications were rejected by the 
\merican Federation of Labor on the basis of its 
previous ruling. 

In June 1919, the Federation reversed its opinion 
and resolved “favoring the organization of City po- 
licemen and admitting to membership, all police or 
peace officers, the same as other city or county em- 
ployees under Civil Service laws.” 
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It was shortly thereafter, in August of 1919, that 
a Boston policemen’s organization, in a controversy 
with the Mayor over salary increases and improved 
working conditions, received a union charter. The 
Police Commissioner of Boston issued an order pro- 
hibiting any member of the force to affiliate with 
any organization outside the department, except cer- 
tain specified veteran groups. 


Most of us recall results of the Boston police strike. 
The union voted to strike and following a night of 
rioting and looting by the public, the militia and the 
remainder of the Boston police remaining loyal to 
the Commissioner restored order. But it was four 
days before the conditions were back to normal. Four 
persons had lost their lives and theft and damage to 
store and property owners amounted to nearly one 
million dollars. Over 1100 striking police were dis- 
missed from their jobs and almost an entirely new 
force was: recruited. 


Great strides toward the professionalization of 
police have been made in the last thirty years. En- 
trance qualifications have improved, disciplinary con- 
trol has become rigid, political interference under 
the spoils system is rapidly disappearing, and it is 
necessary to continue to improve in these fields if 
we are to command the respect of the citizens whom 
we serve. 


By the association with a police union, it is my 
opinion that we would seriously jeopardize our stand- 
ards of discipline by objections and interference in 
these proceedings. For example, in 1945 our city 
had a clandestine union that operated for approxi- 
mately one year. The union defended a discharged 
policeman before the Civil Service Board. The union 
knew and admitted that dismissal was proper but 
their sole aim was to have this man reinstated to show 
the strength of the union, thereby expecting an aval- 
anche of police to join the movement. 


It is further my belief. that the freedom now en- 
joyed from the spoils system, by virtue of protection 
of civil service and merit systems, would be sacrificed 
because of the political demands made by unions due 
to their great influence as voting blocs. For example, 
in our city when the union was organizing the police 
department, our, officers were told that if there was 
any interference by the city administration, a general 
strike would be called in all industries. Such a pro- 
cedure, of course, would become a boomerang to any 
department. 


One of the best considered and most widely cited 
rulings by local law officers is that of the Corpora- 
tion Counsel of Chicago, delivered in response to an 
inquiry by the Commissioner of Police of Chicago in 
1914. The opinion pointed out the lack of statutory 
law and judicial decision on the question of the right 
ol public employees to organize. It sought to an- 
swer this question on the basis of related cases and 
the application of fundamental principles. It ob- 
served that the same compelling necessity for private 
employees to organize did not exist as to public em- 
ployees, because such objectives of unions as security 
of tenure and seniority were provided by civil serv- 
ice laws, pensions and annuity plans were provided 
by statute, salaries could be adjusted through public 
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hearings on appropriations ordnances, and vacations 
with pay and sick leaves were customary incidents ol 


public employment. It considered specifically the 
peculiar status of police officers among public em 
ployees and the quasi-military character of a police 
force as set forth in Coane v. Geary (1939) 298 III. 
App. 199. 

Upon further analysis the opinion found that the 
disabilities and limitations of organizations of public 
employees—including police—included: (1) lack ol 
power to strike, on the basis not of statutory law o1 
judicial opinion but of “the overwhelming concensus 
of legal and socio-economic opinion; (2) lack ol 
power to negotiate a collective bargaining agreement, 
the relationship between a municipality and its em- 
ployees being non-contractual; (3) lack of power to 
obtain a closed shop agreement; appointments and 
promotions being based on merit and fitness, not on 
membrship in a labor organization; and (4) lack of 
right to enter into a check-olf arrangement; whereby 
union dues are deducted by the employer, inasmuch 
as a municipality cannot be used as an instrument 
for the collection of private debt. 


On the basis of these considerations the opinion 
concluded that: “In the case of public employees the 
right. (to organize) is a qualified one dependent 
upon the legislative and administrative policy of the 
governmental agency,” and upheld accordingly the 
power of Chicago local government agencies “in thei 
legislative and administrative discretion” to prohibit 
police officers from joining a labor union. 

Other cities whose legal counse! have upheld limi 
tations or prohibitions of police unions in well con- 
sidered opinions, include Chattanooga, Tenn., (1945) , 
St. Louis, Mo. (1945), and Wichita, Kans. (1945). 


The great majority of labor disputes in my com 
munity, | am happy to report, are conducted in a 
peaceful manner. However, we have had our share 
of inexcusable violence and destruction of property 
by picketing strikers. 

I believe strongly in the right to strike, and ol 
peaceful picketing. The trouble with many strikers 
is that they demand the protection of the law, but 
they refuse to obey the Jaw. ‘They insist that the 
law gives them the right to strike and the right to 
picket. The law does give these rights, but you simply 
cannot interpret the conduct of pickets as peaceful 
picketing where they resort to swinging baseball bats, 
thowing bricks, littering the street to the plant gates 
with nails and physically preventing non-strikers from 
entering a plant. [ believe that at this point, a 
unionized police officer has to make his choice be 
tween his sworn duty and his allegiance to the union. 


The mob action resorted to in many labor disputes 
is due mainly to the failure or unwillingness of the 
union leaders to maintain discipline among theit 
strikers; and when the police take proper action to 
enforce the law and arrest such violators, they are 
accused by the union of being strike breakers, and 
showing partiality to industry. 


The role of a police officer in a strike situation is 
ticklish and unpleasant. If they try to avoid a physi 
cal clash with picketing strikers, they are criticized 
by proponents of management; and if they keep the 
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plant gates open, and quell violence on the picket 
line, they are called strike breakers. 

In twenty-four years as a police officer, I do not 
recall of a union organizer agreeing that a_ police 
detail was necessary at the scene of a strike, regardless 
of the amount of violence. Likewise, management 
complains that the police details are not sufficient to 
protect their plant. How can a police department 
possibly remain neutral and tolerate a union in its 
ranks, and resolve this question? 

Many union leaders in my community with whom 
I have discussed the unionization of police depart- 
ments have, in private, expressed their opposition to 
organizing police departments. They will not, how 
ever, admit this publicly. 

Let's explore the possibilities of a police officer be- 
longing to a union when faced with the boycott of a 
business establishment, when all unions in the area 
are called upon to actively participate in the boycott. 
Does it seem compatible for him to patrol such estab- 
lishment for eight hours as a police officer and at the 
end of his tour, picket such location with a sign urg 
ing the citizens to refrain from making purchases? 

The ultimate goal of every union is to achieve a 
closed shop. What is your position as chief of police? 
Are you in accord with such demands? 


The Jackson, Mississippi, action has attracted wide 
interest. The supreme court of Mississippi on January 
14, 1946, in City of Jackson v. McLeod, 24 S. 2d. 319, 
upheld the dismissal of 34 policemen in Jackson on 
grounds of (1) insubordination, and (2) acts tend- 
ing to injure the public service. The policemen had 
joined a local of the American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employees and had _ refused 
to resign their membership. Their dismissal by the 
mayor in June, 1944, was upheld by the Civil Service 
Commission but a trial by jury in circuit court in 
May, 1945, found against the City of Jackson which 
then appealed to the supreme court. This court 
pointed out that police must perform their duties 
without favoritism and should be “free from obliga- 
tion of any other allegiance whatsoever.” The court 
had reference to the pledge which each member ol 
the local union was required to take. “I... pledge 
my honor to observe faithfully the constitution and 
laws of this local . . . not to make public any of the 
private proceedings of this local support the 
products and services of organized labor . . . and 
services of organized labo and at all times to 
bear true and faithful allegiance . . . to the labon 
movement in general.” 


What is meant “to bear true and faithful allegiance 
to the labor movement in general’? To me it would 
mean that in instances of strikes in small industries, 
that particular union could call upon a union police 
ofhicer to do picket duty at their plant and if the pol- 
ice ofhicer follows the regulations of his department, he 
at all times is armed. The question then arises . . . are 
you going to tolerate armed pickets? 

The primary obligation of a police department in 
any labor dispute necessitating the presence of a po- 
lice detail, is to remain impartial. To me it is im- 
possible for a police officer to remain free of favoritism 
or bias, when he is required at all times to bear true 
and faithful allegiance to the labor movement. 


The Police Chief 


In 1944 and 1945 the A. F. L. claimed to have or- 
ganized local unions composed entirely of policemen 
in 45 cities of more than 10,000 population except 
one city (Centralia, Washington) . 

Questionnaires were directed to these cities by the 
Louisville Department in the month of July, 1957. 
Forty-four of the 45 cities replied with the following 
results. 

Within twelve years 28 unions, or 64% of the total 
replying, are no longer in existence, 16 cities, or 
36°, still have a union, 4 of this number are small 
in membership and considered inactive, and one is 
associated with a police benefit and protective asso- 
ciation. This leaves only 11 police departments of 
the 44 having unions at this time. 

If the ratio of failures in these unions continue at 
the same rate as they have during the past twelve 
years, all of this group will be non-existent by 1963. 

The [ACP in September, 1944 published a special 
study “Police Unions and Other Police Organizations.” 
This study came to the conclusion, “That for the most 
most part departmental rules, legal opinions, or de- 
lined policies exist which permit the proper officials 
to ban a labor union for employees of the police de- 
partment; that some few cities have permitted such 
unions to function, some of which have died through 
lack of interest on the part of the members, but most 
of which have not been given the sanction of city 
administrators; and the appeal of labor union mem- 
bership is not very great to law enforcement officials 
on the whole.” 

Che conclusion reached by the [ACP Committee in 
1944 was realistic, and valid, the intervening years 
have only served to strengthen this opinion that the 
best interests of a police department would not be 
served by affiliation with a police labor union. 


Violates Oath- 
Diides Loyalty 


By FRED L. FORD, Cuter INsPpEcTor 
DEPARTMENT OF POLICE 
3ALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


[he controversial topic’ of unionism in a law en- 
forcement agency is one which should be dealt with 
objectively, and without mincing of words or lack of 
frankness and sincerity. 

Law enforcement officers, by reason of their very 
existence and legal creation of authority, jurisdiction 
and duties, must exemplify a most important position 
in society, and that is: Neutrality. Webster defines it 
explicitly: “It is the quality or state of being neutral, 
the condition of being uninvolved in contests or con- 
troversies between others, the state of refraining from 
taking part on either side.” 

How in the name of good common sense can we 
remain neutral if we are affiliated with a labor union 
or any other unionized organization? We must never 
forget that our agencies are governmental sub-divisions 
in the most successful democratic republic in the 
world, and we function under the executive branch 
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of that government for all of the people, and not for 
any special interests or individual segments of our 
Vast population. 


Every police officer or other law enforcement agent 
takes an oath of office to support the Constitution of 
the United States, bear true allegiance to his state 
and its constitution and laws, and, to the best of his 
ability, skill and judgment, diligently and faithfully, 
without partiality or prejudice, execute his office. He 
cannot carry out his oath of office if he attempts to 
divide his allegiance or allows even one iota of par- 
tiality or prejudice to seep into the performance ol 
his sworn duty. 


Law enforcement officers have been vested with ex- 
tremely broad powers, few of which are given to any 
other governmental employee. He has the legal right 
to carry a weapon, his powers of restraint, arrest and 
control of moral and physical behavior of others are 
grave and solemn and the abuse or illegal use of them 
can result in dire consequences. 


He is required by law and invariably becomes the 
neutralizer in controversies involving the right of pub- 
lic assemblage, neighborhood disputes domestic diffi- 
culties, and strifes between labor and management. 
Again, his actions in these instances must be governed 
by his oath of office. He must recognize certain rights 
of people, among which is the right of collective bar- 
gaining on the part of labor, yet, at the same time, he 
must protect the rights and property of management. 
In this instance his neutrality must be the watch word 
of his every activity in the effort to protect the life 
and property of all those involved and to preserve 
peace and order during periods of such difhculty. 
Both management and labor will be vigilant at every 
moment to insure that the police officer is employ- 
ing rigid neutrality in the execution of the functions 
of his position. 


What effect will union affiliation have on this ofh- 
cer? We need hardly waste verbiage on such a ques- 
tion. The minute he accepts membership in such a 
union, his allegiance and position of impartiality 
literally “go down the drain.” He is bound to assume 
a sympathetic role towards the group to which he is 
affiliated and helps to support financially. Police ofh- 
cers are human beings, and each has his individual 
likes and dislikes. Unionism will undoubtedly place 
him in a more compromising position with one side 
of the situation, 


Allow me to delve into a bit of personal experience 
which took place in Baltimore, Maryland, during the 
summer of 1950 when the late Colonel Beverly Ober 
was Police Commissioner. In all of my 34 years in 
the law enforcement profession, never has there been 
a greater challenge to the administration of a police 
department than the demand by certain members of 
the Baltimore Department that the Police Commis- 
sioner and his staff recognize the labor unionization 
of its members. Members of our department organ- 
ized and affiliated themselves with the A. F. L., which 
was clearly’ contrary to the rules and regulations of 
the department. Prior to its formation, and sub- 
sequently, members were told that the Police Com- 
missioner would not, under any circumstances, recog- 
nize a union in the department. This movement, 
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however, became strong, both activity-wise and finan- 
cially. 

It was estimated that the membership in the union 
numbered well over 1400. An organizational frame- 
work was formulated, officers were elected, legal coun- 
sel obtained, dues were assessed, and agenda contain- 
ing a number of objectives were developed. Several 
rather large meetings were held, including a numbe 
of social functions and family outings to incite interest 
in the unionization movement. 


Certain factors incident to the formation of the 
union are rather interesting. It was discovered that 
the modus operandi was similar to that employed in 
industry. Liaison was established in each district and 
division of the department to spread propaganda and 
promote interest among the members in favor ol 
unionization. Each of these liaison officers personally 
contacted the members of his district, selling them 
the advantages of the union, advising them that, 
among other things, the promotional system would be 
completely changed and warning them that if they 
failed to join the union, their expectation for pro- 
motion would be nil. Further, members who elect- 
ed to join were instructed to ostracize non-members. 
In the beginning, promises were given to the men to 
encourage them to join up; these promises later turn- 
ed to warnings to those who refused to join. Members 
were told that legislation would be forthcoming to in- 
crease salaries, to shorten the work week and extend 
the leave schedule, all in the nature of a strong appeal 
to the men to join up. (Actually it developed that 
the legislature supported all of the Police Commis- 
sioner’s bills and practically ignored the requests ol 
the union) . 


In view of this activity, on August 19, 1952, Colonel 
Ober issued what might be termed an “ultimatum” 
to all members of the department, and I would like 
to quote two paragraphs from this directive: “I am 
advising all members of the department that I will 
not recognize the existence of any union of members 
of the Police Department; that | will not deal with 
such a union or with any committee, group or repre- 
sentative thereof; but I will, as the law contemplates, 
gladly deal with every member of the department 
on an equal basis and will accord him the right to 
take up with me any matter that concerns him as a 
member of the department. I have always recog- 
nized that the individual policeman’s rights and the 
dignity of his service must be preserved. I have re- 
peatedly expressed my willingness to establish ap- 
propriate machinery and procedures to preserve these 
rights, and to handle legitimate complaints and griev- 
ances. Such an establishment must be departmental, 
without cost for dues or otherwise to its members, 
and controlled by no pressure groups within or with- 
out the department organization. Exposing police 
officers to the organizational politics of a labor union 
would be as detrimental as bringing partisan politics 
into the department.” On June 1, 1956, our present 
Police Commissioner, the Honorable James M. Hep- 
bron, in order to make his personal position in this 
matter clear to the members of the department, and 
for the benefit of the many new members who had 
come into the department subsequent to the original 
publication of the directive, reissued and reaffirmed 
the entire directive. 


The Police Chief 





The Police Commissioner and his staff remained 
steadfast in their convictions and policy in this mat- 
ter of unionization of police. They flatly refused 
to recognize any union and assured members of the 
department that a deliberate disregard for the rule 
covering this matter would be cause for disciplinary 
action. Notwithstanding extreme pressures from vari- 
ous sources, originating both within and without the 
department, the effort to unionize, militant and force 
ful though’ it appeared, gradually dwindled until it 
was practically non-existent. 


We must bear in mind that an attractive pay scale, 
good working conditions and fringe benefits are ab- 
solute necessities to ensure good morale, incentive 
and efficiency in the police profession, but one of the 
greatest tangible rewards is the obtainment of the 
respect, confidence and goodwill of the public by 
fearless and honest performance of our duties. Uni- 
onization should, without doubt, play no part in it. 


Pressure groups within a police department, re- 
gardless of where they originate or whom they repre- 
sent, lower public confidence and interfere with the 
proper enforcement of the law and efficient perform- 
ance by the police, both individually and collectively. 
We cannot “serve two masters’’—either we abide by 
our oath of office. or violate that oath and divide 
loyalty. Law enforcement can remain in the category 
of an esteemed profession, or become inefficient, dis- 
organized and perhaps even disgraceful. Certainly 
those of us who are proud of our profession will 
elect to do everything within our power to preserve 
its dignity, high standards and honor. 





j TRAINING 
CALENDAR 








Nie 


(Officials in charge of police training courses are invited 
to list scheduled schools in this column.) 





Noy. 11—One-week seminar on Investigation of Homicide, 
The Kettering Laboratory, University of Cincin- 
nati, Cincinnati 19, Ohio. 

Noy. 11—Two-week course, Supervision of Police Person- 
nel, Traffic Institute, Evanston, II. 

Dec. 2—Three-week course, Traffic Law for Police, Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, III. 

Dec. 9—One-week course, Chemical Tests for Intoxication, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Jan. 6—(to Jan. 17), Mid-Winter Seminar, Delinquent 
Youth and Society, Southern Police Institute, 
University of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. 

Jan. 6—Three-week course, Police Traffic Records— 
Analysis and Use of Data, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 

Jan. 20—Six-week, mid-winter class, Training for: Poly- 
graph Examiners, Keeler Polygraph Institute, 
Chicago 11, Ill. 

Jan. 27—(to Feb. 7), Mid-Winter Seminar, Police Admin- 
istration, Southern Police Institute, University 
of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. 
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Feb 10—(to Feb. 21), Mid-Winter Seminar, The Science 
of Fingerprints, Southern Police Institute, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. 

Mar. 3—(to Mar. 14), Mid-Winter Seminar, Scientific 
Crime Investigation, Southern Police Institute, 
University of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. 

Mar. 24—Spring Term, Southern Police Institute, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. (to 
June 13) 

Apr. 14—Six-week, spring class, Training for Polygraph 
Examiners, Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chicago 
1, 7. 

Jul. 2i—Six-week, summer class, Training for Polygraph 
Examiners, Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chicago 
11, Ill. 


Sept. 22—Six-week fall class, Training for Polygraph 
Examiners, Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chicago 
11, Ill. 





ANNUAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEET- 
ING—Attending the annual meeting of the IACP Ex- 
ecutive Committee were, seated, l. to r., Superintend- 
ent William J. Roach, Waterbury, Conn., treasurer; 
Col. C. W. Woodson, Virginia State Police, third vice 
president; Chief Stanley R. Schrotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
sixth vice president; President George A. Otlewis, 
Chicago; Chief John D. Holstrom, Berkeley, Calif., 
first vice president; Chief Alfred T. Smalley, Highland 
Park, N. J., second vice president; Chief Robert V. 
Murray, Metropolitan Police Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C., fourth vice president; Chief Frank A. 
Sweeney, Jenkintown, Pa., fifth vice president; and 
Honorary President J]. M. Broughton, Portsmouth, Va. 


Standing, l. to r., Director Ray Ashworth, IACP 
Traffic Division, Evanston, Ill; Executive Secretary 
Leroy E. Wike, Washington, D. C.; Chief Emile 
Bugnon, Wood-Ridge, New Jersey, past president; 
John M. Gleason, Boys’ Clubs of America, New York 
City, past president; Chief Charles J. Tacke, Clayton, 
Mo.; George Reyer, New Orleans, past president; 
Michael F. Morrissey, Chicago, past president; Chief 
Walter E. Headley, Jr., Miami, Fla., past president; 
Chief I. B. Bruce, Colorado Springs, Colo., past presi- 
dent; Chief U. E. Baughmann, U. S. Secret Service, 
Washington, D. C.; Commissioner B. R. Caldwell, 
California Highway Patrol; Quinn Tamm, Assistant 
Director, FBI, Washington, D. C., and Colonel Russell 
A. Snook, IACP Training Division. 


JOT IT DOWN! The 65th Annual Conference of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police will be held 
at the Hotel Fontainebleau, Miami Beach, Florida, October 
26-30, 1958. 
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SALES REPRESENTATIVES. Representatives who 
are now selling to law enforcement and fire equip- 
ment organizations. A product you will be proud 
to represent and one which sells itself—the PENE- 
TRATOR electric siren, public address system and 
amplifier for radio dispatches, all built into one small 
package, three much needed features for the price ol 
one average mechanical siren. 








\irmail your letter of inquiry now. Territories 
going fast. J. Ray Norris, Sales Manager, Electronic 
Engineering Enterprises, 116 West Indian School 
Road, Scottsdale, Arizona. 


CHIEF OF POLICE. The village of Arlington 
Heights, Illinois, announces retirement of Chief Carl 
H. Skoog, after 30 years of service with the village 
police force and announces that applications will be 
received to fill the vacancy. The salary range is $6,300 
to $7,920. Not under civil service. 48-hour week, 
two weeks vacation after one year, three weeks alter 
ten years, and sick leave benefits. Appointment to 
be effective January 1, 1958. 


Send resume of qualifications and experience, 
together with other personal data, to Mr. F. R. Buech- 
ner, Village Manager, Village Hall, Arlington Heights, 
Illinois. 


FBI'S LOU NICHOLS RETIRES 


Alter twenty-three years of service with the FBI, 
Mr. Louis B. Nichols, Assistant to the Director, has 
retired. He ceased active duty on November 1, 1957. 


Mr. Nichols became a Special Agent on July 30, 
1934. After serving in the FBI’s Birmingham Field 
Office, he was transferred to FBI Headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., in 1935. He was appointed As- 
sitant Director-in Charge of the Records and Com- 
munications Division in May, 1941, and was named 
an Assistant to the Director in October, 1951. 


Born in Decatur, Illinois, Mr. Nichols is a graduate 
of The George Washington University Law School, 
Washington, D. C. He also attended the John Mar- 
shall School of Law in Cleveland, Ohio, and Kala- 
mazoo College in Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

During his FBI carreer, Mr. Nichols earned the ad- 
miration and respect of law enforcement officers 
throughout the Nation. He frequently represented 
the FBI at formal conferences and other gatherings 
of law enforcement personnel. 

In describing Mr. Nichols, FBI Director ].-Edgar 
Hoover said, “No one has ever given more unselfishly 
of his time and strength to the service of the Nation. 
His driving spirit and his completely selfless dedication 
to duty over the years have constituted a contribution 
of immeasurable value to the FBI and to America.” 
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HONORED-The Police Department of the Ryu- 
kyus Islands (Okinawa) named three honorary senior 
superintendents at the L[ACP Conference in Honolulu 
“for outstanding contributions in the fields of police 


Those so honored were 
Chief Bernard C. Brannon, Kansas City, Mo.; Chief 
Daniel S. C. Liu, Honolulu, and Byron Engle, Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, Washington, 
D. C. Shown above are, center, Chief Eizo Omini, 
Ryukyus Islands, who presented the awards; Chie} 
Brannon, left, and Mr. Engle, right. 





WE REGRET space did not permit carrying 
this report of the Honolulu Conference through 
to its conclusion, Annual reports of the officers, 
memorial resolution, and complete texts of key 
addresses will be in next month’s issue. 
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FEDERAL GAS GUN AND EQUIPMENT 








FEDERAL 1'/2°* Cal. (37mm) Gas Gun 


The Federal 11/2" cal. (37mm) Gun and Flite-Rite Projectile Shells illustrated are designed 
to dislodge criminals and insane persons from barricaded positions. 

Spedeheat Gas Projectiles and Short Range Gas Cartridges chamber in the Federal 
11/2" cal. (37mm) Gun and are designed for controlling mob disturbances. 

Law Enforcement Departments and Penal Institutions should have this equipment 
available in order that officers can handle serious assignments with minimum risk. 


| A scientifically balanced 
a shell equipped with tail fins that can be fired 100 
=> yards with assured accuracy. Will penetrate partitions, 
doors or windows and deliver a heavy gas concen- 
ba aanneemnatall ° . . sos * 
pisheReOR ecatéutite tration at destination, driving out barricaded persons 
showing tail fins that give it flight accuracy. for safe apprehension. 


A light-weight, low ve- 
—SIIy> locity projectile which discharges a heavy visible con- 
centration of gas as far as 225 yards. Designed for 

FLITE-RITE PROJECTILE riot and mob control. 


Discharges a direct 
cloud of gas from gun muzzle 40 feet with a 25 foot 


— > spread. It is extremely effective at close quarters. 


omeaas Geasadtien A 30,000 candle power flare at- 
tached to a parachute; illuminates a wide area for 
over one half minute. Discharged from a Federal gas 
gun, the flare ignites at 200 foot height. Designed to 
(ea help officers on dangerous night assignments. 
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Federal Projectiles, Cartridges, and Grenades are loaded with 
solid crystalline gas, are safe to use and do not leak. Available 
in either Tear Gas (CN) or Sickening Gas (DM). 
The visible gas cloud discharged from Fedeal gas munitions 
enables officers to note effect of varying wind conditions and 
to change tactics to accomplish the original objective. 


SHORT RANGE GAS CARTRIDGE 
or PARACHUTE FLARE SHELL 





EMERGENCY GAS KIT. This Federal Gas Kit 
Case can be opened in close quarters and 
equipment can be removed without delay. 
No straps or turn buckles to work with. The 
Federal Gas Case holds 1 Gas Gun, 4 Flite- 
Rite Projectiles, 4 Spedeheat Projectiles, 4 
Short Range Cartridges, 4 Parachute Flares 
and 4 Grenades. All equipment is ready 
No. 235 Emergency Gas Case unit complete as illustrated. Price for instant use when emergencies call for 
$260.39, which is 5 per cent under regular prices, f.o.b. factory. action. 


FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. 





SPECIALISTS IN SCIENTIFIC LAW ENFORCEMENT AND PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT 
SALTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 











HANDSOME 
MINIATURE 
OR REGULATION 
SIZE BADGES 


CK: Hold a bill with face picture to 
audience. By a series of folds and unfolds, the 


picture mysteriously appears upside down. 


HOW TO DO IT: Hold dollar bill, with picture 
upright, toward audience( fig. 1). Fold upper 
half forward and down (fig. 2). Now fold right 
half of bill forward and to the left (fig. 3). The 
bill is now folded into quarters. Fold right half 
of folded bill forward and to the left, forming 
a packet of eighths (fig. 4). Take the two cor- 
ners that are toward you, and unfold to the 


right, as if opening a book backward (fig. 5). 


Take end of bill nearest you and unfold to left. 
Unfold the half of bill toward the audience, 
bringing up and revealing George Washington 


mysteriously standing on his head. 


The mysterious thing about Blackin- 
ton’s amazing HI-GLO badge is the 
way it keeps its quality Gold color 
finish no matter how much you polish 
it. This is because HI-GLO is a special 
metal developed by V. H. Blackinton 
that is solid Gold color throughout. 
Because of its solid Gold color, your 
HI-GLO badge will last years longer 
than ordinary Gold Plated badges. 


Ask your equipment supplier, or uniform manufacturer, 
to show you Blackinton HI-GLO badges. 


Please send me your free and complete information on 
BLACKINTON badges. 
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NO. @ — Clip AND SAVE. 


SEE YOUR 
BLACKINTON DEALER 


badges. 
- H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC. 110 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 














